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IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
AMERICAN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY DURING 
THE PAST DECADE! 


Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. 
and 
Ruth Gallagher 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the most clearly marked trends in social psy- 
chology within the last decade has been the consistent refusal 
by social psychologists to define and limit their subject with 
any exactness.2 For this reason, our search for important de- 
velopments will take us across many lines between the social 
sciences. There is no final test of relevance for these excur- 
sions into other fields. They will be justified, however, if 
they help us to understand the position of present-day social 
psychology. 

The trends as we have observed them seem to have 
brought social psychology to the edge of an important new 
threshold; but the work which will synthesize these trends and 
make social psychologists uniformly aware of the position of 
their science has not yet appeared. In the absence of such 
work, the authors have ventured to suggest some of the lines 
along which the new formulation may fall. 

That the social psychology of the thirties differed from 
the social psychology of an earlier period is a fact easily 
enough determined by a casual glance at the journals. Many 
of the old dichotomies that engaged the theorists of the twen- 
ties and before have been quietly shelved with the consent of 





Ipresented to the Sociological Research Association, Septem- 
ber, 1940. (This is the first part of the article. The second 
part will appear in the next issue - Ed.) 

2For an excellent statement of this condition in general 
psychology, see G. W. Aliport's presidential address before the 
47th annual meeting of the American Psychological Association, : 

The Psychologist's Frame of Reference, Psych. Bull., January, 1940, 
Pp. 1-28. 
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all parties concerned.» We no longer argue for instance, about 
the place of the individual or the group, the body or the mind, 
in a hierarchy of reality. Further than that, discussion and re- 
search have reached out to encompass vast new areas of social 
life, and experimental techniques have become both more re- 
fined and more complex to accommodate this widening area of 
problems. But these things in and of themselves give no emer- 
gent character to the social psychology of the thirties. To ap- 
preciate the most vital and far-reaching shifts in emphasis and 
point of view that have appeared within the field, it is neces- 
sary to lose sight of social psychology for a while and go back 
to review the main currents that were influencing the social 
sciences as a whole at the end of the twenties. 

The apparently inexhaustible pursuit of minutiae within 
the walls of specialized research in the social sciences had by 
this time put large quantities of monographic material on the 
shelves of the libraries, and there were many whose enthusi- 
asm for segmental studies in highly specialized fields remained 
undimmed when they saw their fellow workers in other fields 
getting further and further from any point of rapprochement. 
Toward the end of the twenties, however, many of the fore- 
most workers in each of the social sciences raised persistent 
cries for codperation. Their protest was initially expressed in 
occasional articles that appeared in the journals, and later in 
more extensive works such as The Social Sciences and Their 
Interrelations, edited by Ogburn and Goldenweiser.* It found 








expression in the aims of the Institute of Human Relations at 
Yale, and in the efforts that culminated in the publication of 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. The Encyclopedia, its 
editors claimed, embodied their conviction that “the interde- 
pendence of the social sciences is a concept necessary to their 
progress.”® Later, in the writings of Robert Lynd and others, 
this movement expressed itself in the contention that the unifi- 
cation of the various social sciences, and ultimately their prog- 
ress, depends in large part upon the explicit recognition of the 
réle of social scientists in our particular culture. 

The movement toward cross-disciplinary research was 











—— 


San adequate summary of the dominant mood of social psychol- 
ogy in 1929 is given by Ellsworth Faris in his article on "Current 
Trends in Social Psychology," pp. 119-133 in Essays in Philosophy, 





ed. by T. V. Smith and W. K. Wright, Chicago, 1929. 
SNew York, 1927. 


5see also the statement of the aims of the Journal of Social 
Philosophy, vol. |, no. |, October, 1935. 
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perhaps most evident in the field of social psychology, and many 
new journals appeared which gave expression to this movement. 
It was as though social psychology, peculiarly dependent on in- 
sights from many approaches, had suffered most severely from 
rigid specialization, and now responded to the new trend in a 
proliferation of articles. Character and Personality, an Eng- 
lish journal devoted to “psychodiagnostics,” appeared in 1930, 
welcoming contributions from any and all of the social sciences. 
The Journal of Social Psychology came out in America at about 
the same time. Dedicated to the advancement of political, ra- 
cial, and differential psychology, the range of its articles cov- 
ered everything from the psychology of learning in chickens to 
ethnological evidences of ambivalence. The Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, which in 1927 had added social psychology to its 
title, responded during the thirties with an editorial policy of 
equal catholicity. 

The spirit that permeated these and other§ journals in 
the field undoubtedly grew out of the general drive toward a 
reconciliation of the social sciences. Tolerance of all points of 
view and laissez faire were the implicit watchwords, and the 
prevailing attitude seemed to be to let the hindmost try to fig- 
ure out what social psychology was all about. But behind this 
implicit attitude of tolerance there was another factor more 
vigorously at work in the field of social psychology than in any 
of the other social sciences. This factor was the special re- 
ceptivity of social psychologists to the import of semantics, 
which made them even more cautious lest they exclude insights 
that happened to appear under different disciplinary labels than 
their own. 

It is not hard to see why they took so readily to the 
semantic theories expressed by Capen and Richards, Korzyby- 

» Bridgman, Morris and others.‘ During the Twenties, so- 

cial psychologists had become sharply aware of the contextual 














SAmong these other periodicals could be listed The Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, which came out in 1930, Psychiatry, a Journal 
of the Biology and Pathology of Interpersonal Relations, 1938, and 
Sociometry; a Journal of Interpersonal Relations, 1937. 


7h partial list of these authors and their works would in- 
clude: Ogden and Richards, The Meaning of Meaning, New York, 1923; 
rev. ed. 1936; Bridgman, P.W. The Logic of Modern Physics, New York, 
1932; Korzybyski, Alfred, Science and Sanity, New York, 1933; Ar- 
nold, Thurman, Folklore of Capitalism, New Haven, 1937; Chase, 
Stuart, The Tyranny of Words, New York, 1938; Morris, C.W., "Founda- 
tions of the Theory of Signs," International Encyclopedia of Unified 
Science, |, Chicago, 1938. 
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meaning of some areas of behavior. Their most telling argu- 
ments against the instinct psychologists had been phrased in 
the terms of a situational explanation of behavior. The bril- 
liant work of Cooley® and Mead? had established the self as a 
function of the social situation, at least in theory; and Thomas10 
and others had made evident the importance of a person’s own 
view of a particular situation in explaining his action. An in- 
J tensive analysis of symbolic behavior had been made by G. H. 

Mead from the point of view of the communality of significant 
symbols;11 yet the contextual meaning of speech, the purely in- 
strumental view of symbols which we hold today, was scarcely 
a murmur in social psychology at that time. The fact that stu- 
dents of semantics found a most receptive audience among so- 
cial psychologists is largely a result of the groundwork done 
by these “situation-minded” men in the twenties and before. 

Further than that, social psychologists seized upon this 
new orientation toward symbols because it was more immedi- 
ately valuable to them as a tool than to the other social scien- 
tists; and it was legitimately felt that when other disicipiines, 
such as political science, used semantic explanations in their 
analyses, they were contributing to a body of knowledge defined, 
however inchoately, as social psychology. Moreover, the sub- 
ject matter of social psychology was in too chaotic a state to 
boast of anything that might be defended as a final truth about 
human behavior, and it was much the better part of valor for 
social psychologists to acknowledge at the behest of their own 
data, the complete relativity of words and beliefs, and to recog- 
nize symbols only as convenient ways of ordering events for 
the purpose of communication. 1 

It is this growing tolerance for insights under any name, 
and not alone the current vogue for codperation within the social 





8cooley, Charles H. Human Nature and The Social Order, New 
York, 1902, 1922. 

9Mead's lectures were not published until 1934. For apprecia- 
tive discussion of his work see F, B. Karpf, American Social Psy- 
chology, New York, 1932 and Ellsworth Faris, "The Social Psychology 
of George Mead,” Am. Jour. of Sociology, vol. 43, 1937, pp. 391-403. 


l0Thomas, W. |. and Znaniecki, Florian, The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America, Chicago, 1918-20. 


\IMead, George Herbert, Mind, Self, and Society, Chicago, 1934. 




















124. D. Lasswell's article, "Person, Personality, Group, Cul- 
ture," in Psychiatry, vol. 2, no. 4, 1939, pp. 533-561, gives a 
brief but valuable account of this "word consciousness” in psychol- 
ogy, in his attempt to clarify the method by which the meaning of 
the terms in his title may be made explicit. 
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sciences, that helps to account for the catholicity of the jour- 
nals in social psychology. It is this tendency which explains 
the impatience with any attempt to dogmatize about the limits 
or subject matter of social psychology, and which accounts also 
for the lack of acrimony and polemics in the journals. The 
earlier formula was “define and do battle,” while the present 
one is more that of “define if you must, but define operationai- 
ly and qualify with an autobiographical sketch.” 

This new tendency to judge the relation of systems of 
words to contexts has enabled social psychologists to analyze 
social theory itself in a way which makes ardent controversy 
unnecessary. The validity of the insights of Freud and Marx, 
for instance, could be determined by referring their formula- 
tions to the milieux within which they were produced, while the 
validating test of revisions of Freud and Marx was their ade- 
quacy to explain the phenomena of our time. When it was fully 
appreciated that strong resistances to their ideas or a too 
facile acceptance of them could be linked with accidents of one’s 
own biography, it became easier to appraise the full genius of 
both men. 

The writings of Mannheim,!3 Lasswell,/4 J. F. Brown,!5 
Lawrence Frank,!° have served to point up our indebtedness to 
both Marx and Freud for the very insight which makes evalua- 
tion of their work no longer synonymous with exegesis or con- 
demnation. The congruence between ideology and position in 
the social scale, which Marx explored so keenly, and the rela- 
tion between verbal systems and unique personal needs which 
Freud formulated, are two sides of one of the most valuable 
coins in the social psychologist’s pocket. 

The phrase “position of the observer” or “observer 
bias” is a reflection of another facet of this new orientation, 


a 





| 3vannheim, Karl, Ideology and Utopia, English translation 
New York, 1936. 

14) asswell, H. D. World Politics and Personal Insecurity, 
New York, 1935, especially p. 128 ff.; "The Contribution of Freud's 
insight Interview to the Social Science," Am. J. Soc. vol. 45, no. 
3, pp. 375-390, November, 1939. 

1 5Brown, J. F. Psychology and the Social Order, New York, 
1936, pp. 446-461. 











o--------- "Individual, Group, and Social Field," Am. J. 
Soc., vol. 44, pp. 858-867. 

o--------- "Freud vs. Marx; Real and Pseudo Problems Dis- 
tinguished,” Psychiatry vol. |, pp. 249-255, May, 1938. 


I6Frank, L. K. "Cultural Coercion and Individual Distortion," 
Psychiatry, vol. 2, pp. 11-27, February, 1939. 
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and it has appeared more and more frequently, not only in the 
literature of social psychology, but in the works of sociologists 
and anthropologists wherever their research brings them in 
contact with concrete interpersonal behavior and meanings. The 
admission of bias is no longer an admission of incompetence 
for social research; in fact, an explicit statement of social, 
personal, scientific and doctrinal frames of reference is in- 
creasingly held to be the only way of delimiting the context 
within which research is meaningful. Again the psychoanalysts 
have led the way in their early application of this principle, 
with their demand that every analyst be himself analyzed, his 
psychic blind spots uncovered, and if possible, compensatory 
spectacles fitted. 

John Dollard has perhaps most adequately shown the sig- 
nificance and technique of handling bias in the field of commun- 
ity studies,17 while the names of DuBois,18 Linton,!9 and 
Warner20 are associated with the same effort in anthropology. 

Although the first applications of the observer bias con- 
cept were made to explain perspective-variations that appeared 
in theory and research, it was not long until social psycholo- 
gists were recognizing the importance of their bias as social 
scientists in defining their participation in broader social move- 
ments. That social scientists occupy a unique position in the 
affairs of their society, and have special loyalties and duties 
within that society which can only be gainsaid at the expense of 
limiting their vision and awareness, is a fact which social psy- 
chology is in a unique position to verify. Some of H. D. Lass- 
well’s articles,21 John Dewey’s Freedom and Culture,22 and 
Robert Lynd’s Knowledge for What,“ are excellent illustrations 
of this special application of the observer bias concept. 

We shall have occasion to come back to this concept 
when we treat later of trends in clinical psychology, and trends 











\7See particularly his chapter on "Bias," pp. 33-41, in Caste 
and Class in A Southern Town, New Haven, 1937. 


I8puBois, Cora, "Some Psychological Objectives and Techniques 
in Ethnography," Journ. Soc. Psych., vol. 8, pp. 285-300, 1937. 


IS: inton, Ralph. The Study of Man, New York, 1936. 


20warner, W. L. "The Society, the Individual and His Mental 
Disorders," Am. Journ. Psychiatry, Vol. 94, pp. 275-284. 


2lor particular importance is his: "The Moral Vocation of the 
Middle Income Skill Group,” Internat. Jour. Ethics, vol. 45, pp. 
127-137. 


22new York, 1939. 

















23pr inceton University Press, 1939. 
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in what might be called the social psychology of group behavior. 
For the moment we shall mark it’s importance only as one of 
several bridges that have made interdisciplinary cooperation 
feasible. 

Another such bridge, and again one whose origins are 
laid in the new sophistication about “the word,” is apparent in 
the increasing use of what Korzybyski“* has termed multi- 
ordinal words. Throughout the literature of the past ten years 
there appeared words which had specific meaning at different 
levels of abstraction and in different areas of research, but 
which were still endowed with enough community of meaning to 
service a startling assemblage of writers who shared space in 
the journals. H. S. Liddell could experiment and write about 
the importance of “frustration” in experimentally induced “neu- 
roses” of sheep; Karen Horney, an analyst, and Ruth Landes, 
an anthropologist, could describe “culture-bred neuroses” among 
contemporary Americans or the Ojibwa Indians; and possibly in 
the same journal there might appear an article on Anti-Statism 
which employed all of these concepts. Among these words that 
gave entree to a more general universe of discourse, were 
frustration, learning, culture-and-personality, interpersonal re- 
lations, anxiety, security. There were others, to be sure, but 
the list is by no means interminable. There were enough how- 
ever, to establish a certain working consensus within which 
cross-disciplinary translations came more and more easily. 

In line with this growing consensus, it is not difficult 
to discern the growth’ of a deeper likeness of attitude and ap- 
proach which facilitated conversion formulae. From whatever 
angle behavior was surveyed, observers found that words like 
dynamic, operational, field, organism-as-a-whole, best ex- 
pressed the conditions of their research, and they showed a 
common tendency to avoid descriptions that could be termed 
atomistic, static, mechanistic, teleological. / (We have separat- 
ed these words from the content and insights which they clothed 
only for the moment and to illustrate a point. Some of them 
represent meanings of increasing depth and richness for stu- 
dents of behavior, and in this light they will be treated later 
as the product of the trends we have been underscoring.) 

So much then for the dominant mood and frames of 
reference that characterized social psychology in the last ten 
years. Kurt Lewin has aptly summarized the new orientation 
which we have observed, in his distinction between Aristotelian 
and Galilean forms of thought.25 The Aristotelian mode 








240 . sit. 


25. ewin, Aurt. A Dynamic Theory of Personality, New York, 
1935. p. | ff. 
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dominated social psychology in the era of traits, instincts, and 
prepotent reflexes; while the present tendency to discard cate- 
gorical labels in favor of observing movements in a field of 
force is distinctly Galilean. There is a definite ahistorical 
bias in this Galilean approach to social psychology, and the 
trends we shall note in the related fields of anthropology and 
psychiatry are likewise almost uniformly ahistorical. Social 
scientists have apparently taken over much of the philosophy of 
the physical scientists who seek to describe the functional in- 
terdependence of variables in a field, rather than simply to 
classify entities. 

It should be added however that while we look with fa- 
vor upon this field-ahistorical approach in social psychology 
which promises to get rid of futile attribute-hunting, we cannot 
afford to be completely uncritical of the applicability of this 
mode of thought to the process social psychologists are de- 
scribing. It is the peculiar property of human behavior that it 
is both integrative of present dynamic fields and projective of 
past ones, and a philosophy of research which is so oriented 
to the temporal present that it is incapable of appreciating this 
fact will do little to enlarge our understanding of human experi- 


- ence, however intriguing the geometries it may produce. 


How much has our understanding of man’s behavior been 
increased in this era of inter-disciplinary accord? Any at- 
tempt to answer this question will require a critical survey of 
the contributions made by each of many different approaches. 
More than that, it calls for a synthesis of these insights in a 
way which, as we have suggested, has not as yet been attempt- 
ed. That social psychologists have failed to make a satisfac- 
tory synthesis of the material which anthropologists, political 
scientists, psychiatrists and others have contributed in the last 
decade is only too evident if one looks at some of the most re- 
cent textbooks in social psychology. 

The authors of these texts seem to have absorbed the 
conclusions of the ethnologist concerning the relation between 
personality and culture, and to have ignored almost completely 
the contributions of such men as Harry Stack Sullivan and 
J. L. Moreno to our understanding of interpersonal relations. 
They bow ceremoniously before the genetic studies of child de- 
velopment, but fail to tie this in with what George Herbert 
Mead could have told them about the process of socialization. 
Uniformly they seem impressed by the enormous amount of 
energy being thrown into attitude studies, and they faithfully in- 
clude chapters on attitudes, without attempting to reconcile this 
particular tool of the trade with the lines of thought buried in 
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the culture-and-personality chapter. We may conclude, then, 

that although these authors have benefited from the work done 
in related fields, they are still unable to weld the new empha- 
ses in social psychology into one consistent theoretical frame. 

Since we cannot evaluate these new emphases without 
some criticism of relevance and value, we propose to judge 
them by the extent to which they lend themselves to incorpora- 
tion within a distinctly social psychological theory. The kind 
of theory we have in mind is one whose object is the under- 
standing of inter- and intra-personal behavior, and one which 
will allow us to talk about large-scale social movements with 
the same vocabulary with which we explain personality phenom-., 
ena. We propose to take at face value the recent tendency to ~ 
explain a particular detail of behavior as part of a larger field 
of processes and shall emphasize throughout those insights and 
conclusions which have increased our understanding of the con- 
texts which shape behavior. 

With this goal of understanding the dynamics of human 
behavior in mind, there is nothing in the journals that bulks so 
large and boots so little as the current attempts to measure 
various aspects of personality. With a few welcome exceptions, 
the quantifiers seem to have lost track of the intricacy and 
subtlety of the material at hand, namely interpersonal relations, 
in favor of developing methods which deal with increasingly seg- 
mental and isolated bits of behavior.26 This is not to suggest 
that such quantitative studies are without value, but merely that 
to give them any meaning at all, they must be placed in a con- 
text of theory and experience which they themselves do little 
if anything to build. The insights which give the social psychol- 
ogist whatever limited ability he has to understand and predict 
an individual’s behavior, have come not from the exclusive cul- 
tivation of statistical research. Rather the more important 








26 Gardner Murphy expressed his dissatisfaction with this type 
of research in his Chairman's address before the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues. 

The following statement is instructive. "Undoubtedly a large 
part of our trouble has been an over-rapid development of research 
techniques which can be applied to the surface aspects of almost 
any social response, and are reasonably sure to give a publishable 
numerical answer to almost any causal question." 

Murphy, Gardner, "The Research Task of Social Psychology,” 
Jour. Soc. Psych., vol. 10, no. |, pp. 107-120. (February, 1939) 

See also: Alexander, Franz, "Evaluation of Statistical and 
Analytic Methods in Psychiatry and Psychology." Am. Jour. Orthopsy- 
chiatry and Psychology." Am. Jour. Orthopsychiatry, vol. 4, no. 4, 
October, 1934. pp. 433-48. 
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insights have come through the ability to take the réle of others, 
in the Meadian sense, and through acquaintance with the work 

of those who are accustomed to see behavior in a context, be 
they dramatists, psychiatrists, or cultural anthropologists. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


We have already suggested that the culture and person- 
ality problem, which was initially phrased most effectively by 
anthropologists, met with an enthusiastic reception in almost 
all quarters of social psychology. But the very enthusiasm 
with which it was accepted makes it hard to appreciate how re- 
cent is this phenomenon of anthropologist turned psychologist. 
C. G. Seligman, as early as 1924, at the annual meeting of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, gave an address entitled “An- 
thropology and Psychology,” in which he proposed the use of 
such psychological categories as introversion-extroversion for 
anthropological data.27 But the working agreement between psy- 
chology and anthropology remained on this surface level of mu- 
tual acknowledgment until the thirties, when the concept of cul- 
ture, along with a number of other reified entities, was sub- 
jected to critical analysis. 

When culture could no longer be considered a super- 
organic entity that guaranteed the conformity of individuals, it 
became only a name for a collection of mutually dependent pat- 
terned responses which the ethnologist was able to recognize. 
Increasingly, as this view took hold, anthropologists sought to 
identify the relation between the concept of culture and the in- 
dividuals who went about their daily affairs on Vancouver or 
Manhattan islands. The first fruit of their efforts was a modi- 
fication of the old “type” picture of culture which they had pre- 
viously found useful. “Types” of behavior which they had de- 
scribed became instead “a measure of central tendency” in a 


‘range of behavior. 


There now seemed to be two meanings to the term cul- 
ture, where one had been sufficient before. There was the 
idealized structure of behavior; the account of relationships as 





27 For a good illustration of the growing psychological sophis- 
tication in anthropology, it is interesting to compare this paper, 
which appeared in vol. 54 of the Journal of the Royal Anthropologi- 





cal Institute, (pp. 13-46), with a later article by Seligman en- 
titled "Anthropological Perspective and Psychological Theory,” which 
appeared in vol. 62 of this same journal (pp. 193-228). 


28puBois, Cora, op. cit. 
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they should be, which practically every informant was capable 
of giving; and there was the endless variation of actual be- 
havior, ground out each day as individuals strove to dodge or 
enact the idealized version of relationships which they could so 
glibly recount to the ethnologist.29 

The first picture of culture was adequate for many of 
the problems of anthropologists, as it was for some problems 
in social psychology. The material under this frame worked 
up nicely into a static configuration which was useful for com- 
parative studies. It was this type of data that Margaret Mead 
used to prove that sex and temperament were not inevitably 
linked as they happened to appear in our Western civilization, 3° 
and which Malinowski used to temper the zeal of the Freudians 
who would 2 all history and culture in terms of the Oedi- 
pus Complex. 1 But there were at the same time a host of 
problems raised by the diffusionists and functionalists in anthro- 
pology which could not be answered by the simple comparison 
of static pictures of culture. 

Anthropologists who sought to explain why a culture 
should absorb one particular trait and violently reject another, 
or why all the elements of a given culture should hang together 
in functional interdependence, seemingly in the air, were driven 
to explore the second meaning of culture. 

A very provocative attack on these problems was made 
by Ruth Benedict in her Patterns of Culture, which came out in 
1934.32 She did not go any more minutely into the actual be- 
havior that went on within the three cultures she described 
than others before her had done; indeed, her work is no less a 
comparative study than Margaret Mead’s. But she succeeded 
in describing culture in terms that had meaning for the student 
of behavior. Her thesis was that cultural choices are to be 
interpreted as individual choices are interpreted--on the basis - 
of characteristic configurations or related sets of attitudes 
which have an internal consistency. 

Other anthropologists immediately grasped at this inter- 
pretative instrument for their data, and elaborated it by show- 
ing that the internal consistency was rooted in common training 
experiences in childhood, common sources of security, and 








29sapir, Edward. "Why Cultural Anthropology Needs the Psychi- 
atrist,” Psychiatry vol. |, no. |, pp. 7-12, February, 1938. 


30vead, Margaret. Sex and Temperament, New York, 1935. 


3! Malinowski, B. Sex and Repression in Savage Society, New 
York, i926. 


32Boston. 
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insecurity throughout life in a particular society. Landes used 
the approach to explain the Windigo gepeneats of the Ojibwa, 33 
while Hallowell, 34 Warner,?° Opler and others applied it to 

both specific and general aspects of the personality-in-culture 

problem. 

The most ambitious as well as the most recent applica- 
tion of the theory has been made by Abram Kardiner, who 
brought his training as a psychoanalyst to bear upon anthropo- 
logical materials supplied by Ralph Linton. It is not at all a 
novelty to find psychoanalysts making use of anthropological 
data--Freudians have long felt free to use anthropological ma- 
terials in extending their theory. But Kardiner’s book, The In- 
dividual and His Society,27 while not entirely satisfactory, is 
none the less a landmark in the brief history of the fruitful 
collaboration between the two disciplines. 

Anthropologists have often severely criticized the super- 
imposition of Freudian theory on anthropological data, particu- 
larly when they, felt that the facts, except by some kind of in- 
tellectual sleight of hand, would not support the theory. 38 But 
they found when they themselves attempted to analyze their 
data in terms of behavior, that there was no branch of psychol- 
ogy, social or otherwise, which offered them so comprehensive 
and valuable a formulation as the Freudian system. This would 
explain not only the appearance of Kardiner’s book at this time, 
but also the recent great emphasis upon the abnormal in prim- 
itive cultures. For the only highly developed vocabulary which 
anthropologists have found to describe the dynamics of person- 
ality is the language of neurosis and conflict mechanisms, of 
homosexuality and insecurity. 








331 andes, Ruth. "The Abnormal Among the Ojibwa Indians.” 
Journal Abnormal and Soc. Psych. vol. 33, pp. 14-33, 1938. 
"The Personality of the Ojibwa," Character and Personality, 
vol. 6, pp. 51-60, 1937. The Ojibwa Woman, New York, 1937. 


34uallowell, A. |. Culture and Mental Disorder, Jour. Abnormal 
and Soc. Psych. vol. 29, pp. 1-9, 1934. 

















"Fear and Anxiety as Cultural and Individual Variables ina 
Primitive Society," Jour. Soc. Psych. vol. 9, no. |, pp. 25-47, 1938. 
35warner, W. L. op. cit. 

36 Opler, M. E. "Personality and Culture: A Methodological 
Suggestion for a Study of Their interrelations,” Psychiatry, vol. |, 
no. #B Pp. 217-20. 1938. 

37New York, 1939. 

38Roheim, Geza. Myth, Magic and the Divine King, New York, 
1930. 
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However, one of the outstanding contributions to a gen- 
eralized theory of human behavior which has come out of the 
recent labors of ethnologists could scarcely have been made 
with a more conventional psychological vocabulary and area of 
attention. We may safely say that the hypothesis that abnormal- 
ity is relative to culture would have been a much longer time 
in the making if Ruth Benedict and the others who first pre- 
sented it had been schooled in reaction-time psychology. 

As a broad proposition, this hypothesis that deviate be- 
havior is always to be reckoned from particular cultural norms 
was readily accepted by other social scientists. It was, after 
all, plainly a part of their own behavior-in-a-context theme. 
But a further implication of this proposition brought on consid- 
erable discussion outside of anthropological circles. That a 
particular culture may almost fortuitously seize upon a certain 
limited area of the possible range of human adaptability to 
elaborate as normal was a provocative notion. It sent psychia- 
trists and social psychologists off in search of an adequate 
theoretical statement of the concepts of normality and adjust- 
ment. Their problem was to evolve both a relative statement 
of normality in accordance with particular cultural norms, and ~ 
an absolute statement, in accordance with the vaguely under- 
stood “range of human adaptability.” This problem formed the 
setting of the frequent characterizations of whole societies as 
neurotic or unbalanced. 

However important these considerations may be for so- 
cial psychology, they have been in the nature of digressions in 
our account. We must return now to our original problem of 
tracing the anthropologist’s increasing recourse to what we 
have termed the second meaning of culture. We have observed 
that Benedict found the abstract concept of culture sufficient 
for phrasing her hypotheses. Kardiner too, writing six years 
later, held to the same level of abstraction to show how cer- 
tain critical institutions of a society, the family, modes of ear- 
ly discipline, and ways of giving security or withholding it 
were responsible for laying down the basic personality struc- 
ture of the individuals within the culture. The validation of 
these propositions, however, rested upon other workers in the 


‘field who were forced to use techniques quite different from 


the older methods adequate to a “type” picture of culture. 
Whether it was to try to establish the range of behavior 
sanctioned within a society, or to discover personality like- 
nesses which would justify the postulate of a basic personality 
structure in a culture, or to determine whether or not the 
questions raised by the diffusionists and functionalists could be 
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answered by observing individual choices and personality con- 
sistencies, field workers were increasingly drawn to the study 
of personalities in operation. There is an unprecedented num- 
ber of life histories in the anthropological literature of the 
thirties to evidence their new orientation, but as yet no agree- 
ment as to how or why life histories should be gathered. 

Even more significant than the growing bulk of life his- 
tory materials is the difference in the type of biographical 
studies made. In 1932, Edward Sapir could say: “If the testi- 
mony of an individual is set down as such, as often happens in 
our anthropological monographs, it is not because of an inter- 
est in the individual himself as a matured and single organism 
of ideas, but in his assumed typicality for the community as a 
whole.” 39 By the end of the thirties, though, Sapir’s own in- 
sights into the intimate meaning of individual experience for 
culture had developed sufficiently to give an antiquated flavor 
to his statement about the limits of the anthropologist’s inter- 
est in the individual. Sachs’ Black Hamlet, 49 William Dyk’s 
Son of Old Man Hat,4! Underhill’s Autobiography of a Papago 
Woman,?2 and a dozen others’ have staked the anthropolo- 
gist’s claim in this area of research. At the same time an- 
thropological theory has expanded to include the term “rdle” 
to cover the actual behavior of a person who occupies a par- 
ticular theoretically defined status. 44 

Whether or not the ethnologist is getting over his depth 
in this attempt to pin culture down to personal experience ‘will 
probably depend upon the amount of sound social psychology at 
his disposal. The present tendency to present life histories 
largely undoctored, with the hope that future field workers will 











have more psychiatric training, is certainly a transitional meas- 


ure. If, as Sapir has indicated,4° social psychology is really 





39sapir, Edward, "Cultural Anthropology and Psychiatry,” Jour. 
Ab. and Soc. Psych. vol. 27, no. 3, pp. 220-242, October, 1932. 

4Osachs, W. London, 1936. 

“INew York, 1938. 

42uem. Amer. Anthrop. Assoc., no. 46, pp. I-64, 1936. 

S3Gillin's bibliography of 231 titles may be used for further 


reference. 
Gil’in, John, "Personality in Preliterate Societies," Am. 
Soc. Rev. vol. 4, no. 5, pp. 681-702. October, 1939. 


Wsee particularly chapters 16 and 26 in Linton's Study of 


Man, op. cit. 
Also A. A. Goldenweiser's Individual Pattern and involution 


of Primitive Society, pp. 99-104, in Essays Presented to A. L. 
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the mother science from which both ethnology and psychiatry 
should be nourished, the réle of social psychologists is rather 
clearly defined. From the cultural anthropologist we can learn 
much about how clusters of rights and duties are traditionally 
ascribed to individuals. We can use his term, status personal- 
ity, to describe the basic minimum responsibilities which a so- 
ciety presents to an individual of a certain age, sex, and socia 
position. Possibly by comparing the reactions of different per- 
sons who ao Similar statuses within a given society, we 
may as Linton*® has suggested, approximate the conditions of a 
controlled laboratory experiment in human behavior. But be- 
fore we are in any better position to do this than is the an- 
thropologist with the aid of the psychiatrist, social psychology 
will have to undergo some rapid maturation. Only when we 
have refined our explanatory theory to accommodate the con- 
crete data of both inter- and intra-personal relations will we 
be in a position to take up our end of the personality-in-culture 
problem which the ethnologist has been carrying almost alone. 

As it now stands, the culture context of behavior is a 
useful but very crude instrument. It allows us to determine 
with a fair degree of exactness what an individual should do 
under certain circumstances, but it gives us no hint at all as 
to what he will do. For this type of knowledge we must go to 
the field of psychiatry, where it ha> been necessary to work 
out some important rules of thumb for the prediction and con- 
trol of a given person’s behavior. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PSYCHIATRY 


In shifting our attention from recent trends in anthropol- 
ogy to a consideration of recent trends in psychiatry, we need 
to look again at the concept of normality, which as we have 
seen, troubled the psychiatrists not a little after the publication 
of Benedict’s book. The argument of Patterns of Culture had 
pointed unequivocally to the cultural roots of neurosis, and its 
author had taken pains to underscore the specificity of mental 
disorders in our society.4? The immediate upshot of this new 
frame of reference for abnormality was a veritable wave of 








"60p. cit, 

47For a succinct statement of Benedict's point of view on 
ithis problem, see Benedict, Ruth, "Anthropology and the Abnormal,” 
Jour. Gen. Psych. vol. 10, pp. 59-80, 1934. 
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finger-pointing at society.48 Society became the patient, the 
criminal, the saboteur of mental hygienists. With nothing but 
a tenuous analogy to support them, students of abnormal be- 
havior explored the “cleavages” of our society and made claim 
to illustrate these cleavages in the behavior of their patients. 
These enthusiastic followers of Rousseau and Benedict found 
probably the fullest representation of their case against society 
in Karen Horney’s The Neurotic Personality of Our Times.49 
She not only found our competitive, conflict-laden culture at 
the bottom of the prevalent neurotic anxiety of our day, but she 
intimated further that the most normal among us were trans- 
gressing the somewhat metaphysical laws of “absolute” normal- 
ity. 





It is quite obvious that this type of thinking held some 
serious problems for psychoanalysts and psychiatrists them- 
selves. They no longer knew what normality was, although 
they might still feel that they could recognize adjustment when 
they saw it. Those among them who did not use an iron-clad 
therapeutic method began to ask some disconcerting questions. 
The sturdy injunction to “face reality” was now somewhat im- 
pertinently countered by the question “whose reality?” for the 
possibility was uneasily recognized that reality — be only a 
temporary expression of a pathological status quo. 0 Many 
psychiatrists during this period became critical of their own 
therapeutic systems and began to rethink their concepts of ad- 
justment and socialization in the light of the new relativity sug- 
gested by the anthropologists. 

{‘In the intensive reworking of psychoanalytic and 








48For instance: Kroeber, A. L., "Psychosis or Social Sanc- 
tion," Character and Personality, vol. &, p. 204-209. 

Bain, Read, "Our Scizoid Culture,” Sociology and Soc. Re- 
search, vol. 19, pp. 267-276, 1934-1935. 

Benedict, Ruth, "Continuities and Discontinuities in Cul- 
tural Conditioning," Psychiatry, vol. |, no. 2, pp. 161-167, 1938. 

Devereux, George, "Maladjustment and Social Neurosis,” Am. 
Soc. Rev., vol. 4, pp. 844-851, 1939. 


4ONew York, 1937. 


50Frank, L. K., "Facing Reality in Family Life,” Mental Hy- 
giene, vol. 21, pp. 224-230, 1937. 

Wright, H. S., "Facing Reality," Jour. Ab. and Soc. Psych. 
vol. 32, pp. 223-35. 

Foley, J. P., Jr., "The Criterion of Abnormality,” Jour. Ab. 
and Soc. Psych. vol. 30, pp. 279-291. 














A biological criterion for abnormality was suggested by 
Andras Angyal, in his article "The Concept of Bionegativity,” 
Psychiatry, vol. |, no. 3, pp. 303-307, 1938. 
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be 
psychiatric theory during the thirties 6S)%an identify“tertain 
major trends which are of profound significance for sotial psy- 
chology. The single trend which is probably of most impor- 
tance to us is the specific acknowledgment of the social origins ‘ 
of neurosis. Psychiatry is no longer in any sense a hand- 
maiden of the biological sciences. From its earlier anatomi- 
cal-physiological orientation it has swung wide around to the 
view, as expressed by Karen Horney, that the very essence of 
neurosis “consists of disturbances in the relations to self and 
others, and conflicts arising on these grounds, ”91 This is a 
far cry from Freud’s position, with his emphasis on the in- 
stinctual strivings of the id to assert itself against a tyrannical 
super-ego. The works of Erich Fromm,°2 Max Horkheimer,® 
Alfred Adler, °4 and others who expressed their views on the 
problem, have placed neurotic conflicts squarely in the middle , 
of social relations, with the conviction that they should_and 
must be treated on the level of interpersonal relations. } Para- 
doxically enough, Trigant Burrow, who claims to hol iolog- 
ical theory of neurosis, has given us an excellent description 
of the symbolic nature of personality conflict. Burrow’s work 
is ef sufficient importance to be dealt with later on. For the 
present, it is more appropriate to consider some of the impli- 
cations of the reorientation in psychiatry suggested above. 

As analysts broke away from the old instinctual moor- 
ings in their theory, there was an inevitable accompanying shift 
in their practice. If neurosis consisted of “disturbances in the 
relations to self and others,” the psychoanalytic interview, 
which was par excellence a self-other relation, became an ex- 
ploration of social interaction rather than a one-way process 
of interpreting unconscious processes. The psychic mechanism 
of projection took on a new meaning as analysts learned to 
identify the ways in which the integrated character structure of 
the patient invariably set the stage for the interview. The 
analyst himself was no longer willing to remain a mute part of 
the furnishings of his clinic. More and more, as he became 
convinced of the diagnostic value of the present situation, he 
tended to exploit its therapeutic value. 





5! Horney, Karen, New Ways in Psychoanalysis, New York, 1939. 
52Fromm, Erich, "Die Psychoanalytische Charakterologie und 
ihre Bedeutung fur die Sozialpsychologie,” Zeitschrift fur Sozial- 
forschung, vol. |, pp. 252-277, 1932. 

S3see his foreword to Autoritat und Familie, Studien aus dem 
Institut fur Sozialforschung, Librairie Felix Alcan, Paris, 1936. 

S4adler, Alfred, "What is Neurosis?" Int. Jour. Indiv. Psy- 
chology, vol. |, no. |, April, 1935. pp. 1-8. 
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The prevailing sociological nature of this shift should 
perhaps be explored before we go on to look at some of the 
new and fruitful techniques which accompanied it. If the faul- 
ty character structure which lay at the base of neurotic dis- 
turbances could be discovered in the patient’s current reac- 
tions to the interview and the analyst, there was little need to 
conduct a laborious and lengthy search for traumatic experi- 
ences of early childhood. Traumatic experiences there may 
have been, to be sure, but it was felt that the way in which 
these were interpreted by the patient was already a function of 
the disturbances in his seif-other relationships. It was not his 
compulsive re-enaction of these experiences which was of im- 
portance per se, rather it was important that he was now using 
them in present situations to keep his anxiety under control. 59 

What we have called the sociological nature of this 
shift was really a shift from a mechanistic position to an in- 
teractional one. It is the counterpart of the same shift we ob- 
served in anthropology when anthropologists focused their = 
est on actual rather than ideal behavior patterns. Under this 
new view, the patient no longer seemed to be just a battle- 
ground for attributed id strivings and super-ego coercions. In 
Sullivan’s terms, he seemed to be “much more simply human 
than otherwise,” striving as tenaciously to live in the present 
as the analyst, but with perhaps a,more rigid set of expecta- 
tions which exposed him more se se to the buffeting of dai- 
ly life 56 

Prot anthropology and psychiatry have come closer to 
the re of social psychology with their concentration on in- 
terpersonal behavior. But if the anthropologist’s point of view 
has been more or less wholeheartedly accepted in social psy- 
chology, as we have suggested, the insights from the new inter- 
national approaches in psychiatry are still to be incorporated 
in a social psychological theory of behavior. The yor sctenaanyenns ; 


of psychiatrists like Harry Stack Sullivan and J. L. Mqgreno ar 
s iently ,recognized by social payehologiate. 
Psychia are called upon to deal with only a part 


of the behavioral relations which it is the goal of social psy- 
chology to understand, but they have had the advantage of an 
additional goad to their efforts which has brought them to a 

consideration of basic data and methods. While academic 





55see Karen Horney's discussion of Freud's mechanistic phil- 
osophy, op. cit. 

56H. Ss. Sullivan, "Some Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry,” 
Psychiatr , vol. 3; no. bs pp. 1-10. 1940. 
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theorists were making minutely meaningless correlations, the 
psychiatrist had his hands full with. troubled and distraught pa- 
tients whom he had to try to help with all the knowledge at his 
command. He himself was deeply involved in the interpersonal 
relationships which he was attempting to elucidate, and what- 
ever he has ventured to say about the interpenetration of these 
relationships makes our present statements about observer-bias 
and our situational analyses look very crude.97? 

We may look forward to the day when social psycholo- 
gists have a contribution to make to clinical psychiatry, but 
that day is still in the remote future so long as we are content 
to look upon the work of psychiatrists with a kind of blurred 
benevolence. We must first become thoroughly conversant with 
clinical theories and techniques, and then critical of them, in 
the light of a theory which encompasses creative spontaneous 
behavior as readily as compulsive neurotic behavior. 

It would be beyond the scope of this paper to review in 
detail the specific methods evolved by all of the outstanding 
psychiatrists of the thirties. However, to illustrate some of 
the trends in psychiatry that we have already marked, it would 
be profitable to look at the work of a few men who have seemed 
to set the pace for these trends and to trace out some of the 
implications of their views for social psychology. 

In our discussion of the growing affirmation of the so- 
cial basis of neurosis, we had occasion to refer to the work 
of Trigant Burrow, who styles himself a phylobiologist.58 His 
position is not so anomalous as it sounds, for although his pri- 
mary interest is in the fundamental organic unity which charac- 
terizes man as a member of a biological phylum, he posits as 
the cause and root of all neuroses and social conflict the divi- 
sive symbolic world within which man operates. While other 
social theorists were content to label some of the elements of 
our culture as possible sources of maladjustment, Burrow was 
laboring to prove that all social life, in so far as it depended 
on purely symbolic adjustments, was pathological. 

This pathology, he argued, could be observed in the 
conflict engendered when man’s tendency to adjust as a whole 
biological organism to real promises and threats from the en- 
vironment, was sidetracked by the projective symbolic system 





57See: Sullivan, Harry Stack, "A Note on Formulating the Re- 
lationship of the Individual and the Group,” Am. Jour. Soc., vol. 
44, pp. 932-37. 

58gurrow, Trigant, The Biology of Human Conflict, New York, 
1937, also, "The Physiological Basis of Neurosis and Dream,” Jour. 
Soc. Psych., vol. |, no. |, pp. 48-65, 1930. 
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which operates through the cerebrum and projicient nervous 
system. Fundamentally, the conflict could be traced to the 
training each of us receives for life as a social being. We have 
had our attention deflected from the important adjustive proc- 
esses carried on by the organism as a whole, and directed out- 
side ourselves, to the illusory world of symbols. We behave, 
not in furtherance of the adjustment of our organisms to the 
world of things, but in a way to frustrate this adjustment by 
operating in a web of social images for which we employ in- 
creasingly only our cerebral mechanism. 

In his description of the symbolic type of adjustments 
we try to make, “matching periphery with periphery,” Burrow 
has given us as good a description of the introjection of the at- 
titudes of others, by which images we guide our behavior, as 
G. H, Mead has done.°9 But Mead was capable of appreciating 
the enormous service of symbolic adjustments in extending 
man’s control over the environment, and even elevated the proc- 
ess, in the name of “taking the réle of the other,” to an ethi- 
cal principle. For him, Burrow’s use of the word “histrionic” 
to describe mental processes, would be quite acceptable. But 
rather than see this histrionic réle-taking as inserting a wedge 
between man’s adjustment as a whole and his cerebral respon- 
ses, Mead has observed that the process of taking the rdéle of 
the other by the use of significant symbols involves an incipi- 
ent tendency to act, involving the whole organism. 

Although Burrow consistently refuses to recognize the 
tremendous functional importance®0 of symbolic behavior, his 
emphasis on the pathological aspects of projective responses 
has served to point up the miscarriages to which symbolic ad- 
justments are remarkably prone. In his therapeutic technique 
of phyloanalysis,®1 he has used as a first principle that the 
analyst is as much involved in the reactions he is studying as 
are the patients. Albeit he has chosen to see this involvement 
as part of an inescapable social deflection oi attention, which 
all who participate in the group analysis must strive to re- 
direct to the actual tensions and adjustments arising in the or- 
ganism, his insight into the importance of the here and now, 
both for the analyst and for the patients, is of distinct value to 





S8Mind, Self and Society, op cit. 
60see two articles in the Journal of Philosophy, September, 








1936, by John M. Brewster, entitled "A Behavioristic Account of 
the Logical Functions of Universals." 


Gloalt, William, "Phyloanalysis,” Jour. Ab. and Soc. Psych. 
vol. 27, pp. 411-429, 1933. 
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us. His frame of reference is the immediate situation; he oc- 
cupies a position within this frame of reference as a partici- 
pant.62 There is hardly a distinction between patient and an- 
alyst; in fact many who are neither “neurotic” nor “analytic” in 
this particular sense take part in the phyloanalytic sessions. 
Nor is there any attempt made to substitute another set of ver- 
bal symbols in the name of therapy, for the systems of beliefs 
held by the participants, however delusive or realistic they may 
seem to the therapist. 

The whole effort of the group is to redirect their atten- 
tion from the mesh of social images to the strains arising with- 
in the organism as a whole. Burrow contends that neurotic 
conflict can only be alleviated by teaching the patient to dis- 
criminate between two entirely different sets of tensions in his 
organism. There are the cerebral tensions centering chiefly 
about the eyes, which arise when attention has been deflected to 
the partitive, symbolic area of behavior, and those deep-lying 
rhythms of adjustment in the organism as a whole, whose ful- 
fillment is constantly threatened by interference from the cere- 
bral areas. 

In his concentration upon the meaning of the present in 
an interpersonal situation and in his conscious attempts to di- 
rect awareness, now to the realm of projective meanings and 
now to the concomitant responses within the organism, Burrow 
has moved toward a method of delimiting the situation within 
which behavior can be observed. His theoretical units are not 
isolated attitudes or traits but the self-other patterns which — 
are significant in the behavior of the organism as a whole at a 
given moment. His theory, however, could profitably be re- 
vised along the lines which Mead has elaborated to make it 
serviceable for social psychology. 

Harry Stack Sullivan employs a much more orthodox 
method in his psychiatric practice, but it is no less significant 
for our purposes than Trigant Burrow’s. His definition of the 
interview situation in terms of the relevant self-other patterns . 
that are operative forms the keystone of his therapy. For him, 
as for Burrow, the psychiatrist is not an isolated onlooker but 
is integrated with the patient in a complex of interpersonal re- 
lations whose intricacies he is competent to explore only by 
virtue of his superior alertness to the intrusion of dissociated 
impulses. 

Wa) a brilliantly organized theory of personality 


4 





62g urrow, Trigant, "Altering Frames of Reference in the Sphere 
of Human Behavior,” Jour. Soc. Philos. vol. 2, pp. 118-141. 
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development, ®3 Sullivan attempts to show the influences within a 
given culture which channelize awareness, the disciplines which 
actually repress|the child’s interest in certain objects and ac- 
tivities, and the cultural omissions which serve to blind him to 
certain meanings by withholding the tools of awareness. These 
objects of the child’s perception, but not his apperception, en- 
ter to complicate the patterns of verbal response which he 
learns along the way. When the discrepancy between his ver- 
bal self-other patterns and these “parataxic” or dissociated ele- 
ments becomes so great as to cause serious anxiety, we have 
all the symptoms of a neurosis. For Sullivan the goal of ther- 
apyo4 is to allow the patient to discover the unrecognized com- 
ponents of behavior, including the wholly unnoticed actions in 
the service of dissociated impulses.‘ The patient must become 
alert to changes in his own body 4s he engages in interpersonal 
relations: voice changes, molar movements, and increases and 
decreases of tension which mark the intrusion of dissociated im- 
pulses. In this goal there is a close similarity between the 
therapy of Burrow and Sullivan, but there is an important dif- 
ference which makes Sullivan’s work more directly pertinent to 
the problems of social psychology. He does not brand all sym- 
bolic interchange as pathological; he attempts to simplify sym- 
bolic interchange by bringing the parataxic elements into con- 
sciousness. 

we accept Mead’s analysis®5 of the way in which 
meaning- emerges from an incorporated verbal structure of rights 
and duties, Sullivan’s work suggests an important amendment. 
The meaning that is borne by verbal interchange in interperson- 
al relations can be completely distorted by the dissociated ele- 
/ ments which are at work to set the tone and color of the situa- 
tion. It is tmpossible to know the intentions of another fully; 
but it becomes easier to approximate this understanding when 
you are aware of the subverbal reaction tendencies in your own 
behavior which you would otherwise unwittingly project on the 
situation, and when, at the same time, you are aware of the 
meaning of certain tensions and irrelevant motions which are 
complicating the verbal response of the —* 





63the most comprehensive statement of Sullivan's position is 
to be found in his "Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry,” given as the 
first William Alanson White Memorial Lectures, and published in 
Psychiatry, vol. 3, pp. I-117, 1940. 

64o,, cit., pp. O7 ff. 


S5see the introduction to Mind, Self and Society, op cit. by 
C. W. Morris, pp. xx-xxvi. 
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The effective element in Sullivan’s therapy is his at- 
tempt to make the patient situation conscious, and in this his 
work is a distinct refinement on the Freudian method. Freud 
was content to find the traumatic experiences in the past life 
of a patient and based his therapy on the hope that conscious- 
ness of these experiences within the non-evaluative frame of 
reference provided by the analyst would work the cure. Sulli- 
van gives the patient no such opportunity to relax his alertness 
to the adjustments required in the present situation. Knowledge 
of the specific origins of a neurosis may be enlightening, if 
one can find them, but that knowledge alone is not enough to 
equip the patient for satisfactory social life. When the patient 
has learned to interpret changes in his behavior from the point 
of view of their relevance to the changing demands of various _ 
social situations, he has the-maximum insight into his problems 


that S is able to give him. 
he distinct value of Sullivan’s work for social psychol- 
ogy li€S in his use of the situational analysis of behavior. In 


his hands, however, “situation” is no longer the vague and un- 
defined melange of stimuli which the earlier theorists were con- 
tent to posit. ji has become sharpened and defined as he trac- 
es out the ork of self-other patterns that frame a given 
present and underscores their mutual interdependence. 

If, as the authors of the paper believe, the social psy- 
chology of George Herbert Mead is the most comprehensive 
and valuable theory that has appeared in the field of social psy- 
chology itself, we have at our disposal a critical frame of ref- 
erence within which we can evaluate the efforts of such men as 
Burrow and Sullivan. Mead’s analysis of the genesis of the 
self,©6 and his description of the social act®? with its bounda- 
ries set by incorporated self-other patterns, is more satisfac- 
tory than anything as yet offered by the clinicians. After we 
have surveyed the work of Moreno, whose experiments in psy- 
chodramatics offer a vivid clinical demonstration of Mead’s 
role theory, we will be in a better position to discuss the ad- 
vantage of using such a theory as Mead’s as an integrating 
core for social psychology, and at the same time to consider 
it in relation to the trends we have reviewed. 

Moreno®® has perhaps done more to define the actual 





66mind, Self, and Society, op. cit., pp. 135 ff. 

67Mead, G. H., The Philosophy of the Act. Chicago, 1938. pp. 
3-23. 

68Moreno, J. L., "Interpersonal Therapy and the Psychopath- 
ology of Inter-Relations," Sociometry, vol. |, no. |, 1937. pp. 9- 
76. 
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unit of behavior®9 which he has chosen to observe in his clini- 
cal practice than any other modern psychiatrist. His area of 
attention is described broadly by the term “interpersonal rela- 
tions,” but the unique dramatic method he has developed for 
the treatment of self-other disturbances has permitted him to 
explore concretely the dimensions of a behavioral réle. He al- 
lows the patient to act out a whole complex of behavior, inte- 
grated as a réle appropriate to a given situation. The patient 
may act alone, or with the assistance of trained “auxiliary 
egos” from Dr. Morend’s staff, or with persons from his own 
conflictful outside world. The goal of psychodramatic therapy 
is much like that of Sullivan’s therapy; that is, it is hoped 
that the patient may become alert to the situational determina- 
tion of his behavior. However, Moreno’s method has at least 
one advantage over Sullivan’s. He is able to establish the 
links for the patient between a great variety of situations and 
their accompanying réles, and to show how the differing expec- 
tations of the others in these situations either influence or fail 
to influence his behavior. For him the dissociated or para- 
taxic elements of behavior which Sullivan stresses become inte- 
grated into rdles when the situation is appropriately defined by 
the subject. The opportunity to act out these whole units of . 
behavior, which otherwise receive only partial or symbolic ful- 
fillment, has a distinct cathartic effect. Further than that, the 
psychodramatic theater in its use of auxiliary egos has almost 
done away with the analyst as observer. There is only mutual 
participation in dramatic episodes which anyone, including the 
patient, may attempt to elucidate. 

However brilliant Moreno’s work may be in execution, 
his theoretical formulations are not entirely satisfactory for 
our purposes. /0 He, as a clinical psychologist, need not be 
over-concerned, for instance, with the problem of the way in 
which these réles become part of a patient’s reaction system, 
or with the relation of internalized dramatic behavior to 





wo-n------ "Psychodramatic Shock Therapy, a Sociometric 
Approach to the Problem of Mental Disorder," Sociometry, vol. 2, 
no. |, 1939, pp. 1-30. 

wo-n------ "Psychodramatic Treatment of Marriage Problems," 
Sociometry, vol. 3, no. |, 1940. pp. 1-23. 


69For an excellent theoretical treatment of this problem see 
Talcott Parsons' Structure of Social Action, New York, 1937, especi- 
ally chapter 19. 

70See, for instance, his "Psychodramatic Treatment of Marriage 
Problems," op. cit. 
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intelligence, but we who are endeavoring to explain these things 
in social psychology cannot be content with a simple descrip- 
tion of his experiments. His work gains in significance when 
we view it from the vantage point of Meadian psychology. Be- 
cause he has hit upon an experimental technique that is adapted 
to the same descriptive unit that Mead himself used in a much 
broader social psychological theory, ?1 we may expect to amend 
or enlarge the conclusions of both men in the light of the con- 
tributions of each. 

The chief service done by Moreno for Meadian social 
psychology is to make concrete the social act or social situa- 
tion within which behavior goes on. Sullivan and Burrow have 
both attempted the same thing ‘n their analyses, as we have 
noted, but Moreno has identified the more significant behavior-_ 
al unit, the réle, in his experiments. Because Mead has con- 
centrated his attention upon showing the social process through 
which the “self” originates, the fact that the self was through- 
out its life-history ever a part of a process had to be inferred 
from his work, rather than found there. It was probably Mo- 
reno’s very lack of concern over such origins that enabled him 
to chart the behavioral manifestations of different conceptions 
of self within at least partially controlled social situations. 

It is this type of experimentation which will allow us to 
expand Mead’s theory to include, for example, the symptoms of 
personality conflict which appears when situations which call 
for incompatible réles overlap. If we hold to Mead’s view that 
meaning inheres in the ability to call out implicitly in one’s 
self the r6éle which one is calling out explicitly in the response 
of another, we can shift our attention from the philosophical 
aspects of the process upon which he concentrated, and focus 
instead upon the experiences that limit and frustrate this rdéle- 
taking ability. As we have seen, the work of clinical psycholo- 
gists like Moreno and Sullivan is admirably adapted to show the 
ways in which a rigid projective tendency can inhibit any real 
awareness of the desires and needs of another in an experimen- 
tally controlled interpersonal situation. When Meadian theory 
is thus amended to account for the pathology as well as the 
promise of the rdle-taking process, social psychology may be 
in a position to implement the recent work of the clinicians. 

For example, we might be able to suggest a better way 
out of the “adjustment-normality” dilemma than they themselves 
have been able to find, and at the same time integrate their 
work with the recent trends in cultural anthropology. As a ten- 
tative illustration, we might use the concept of socialization. 





7lop. cit. 
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Socialization need not represent either a norm or an 
ideal. It is more profitable to see it as the simple end-prod- 
uct of a given individual’s experiences in a definite social 
milieu at a certain cross section of time. This view is close 
to the insight of Sapir?2 that there are as many intimate mean- 
ings of culture as there are individuals who embody the cul- 
ture. Our interest would be centered on the number and varie- 
ty of rdles which the individual had incorporated and the pat- 
terns of interpersonal relations within which these rédles were 
molded and found expression.73 

Our concern with the primary groups as conditioning 
agents for the individual would take two forms. We would be 
interested first of all in the character of the interpersonal re- 
lationships which gave the individual a unique set of rdle pat- 
terns--his personal tendencies to see himself habitually as ad- 
vantaged or disadvantaged, for instance. Our second concern 
with the primary groups would be the way in which they, as a 
part of a larger cultural configuration, molded the individual 
for participation in this larger configuration. Mead’s term, 
the “generalized other,”74 and his analysis of its growth and 
function, could be used to cover adequately the incorporation of 
this broadly similar set of expectations, verbally expressed as 
rights and duties, within a particular culture. 

But we have as yet to account for the deeper likenesses 
of attitude and expectations lying below the level of verbally 
expressed réle-relations--the basic personality structure which 
Kardiner and Benedict posit for a given culture.’9 This gener- 
alized set of expectancies and action patterns, would make dif- 
ficult, for instance, the adjustment of a Zuni Indian to Kwakiutl 
culture, no matter how thoroughly he had learned the verbal 
structure of réles, and might account for a literate Kwakiutl’s 
getting along admirably on Wall street.76 The incorporation of 
this basic personality structure can be explained by an exten- 
sion of Mead’s concept of the “generalized other” to describe 
basic likenesses laid down in the common satisfactions or dis- 
satisfactions of early training experiences. The analysis of 
this type of common experience in our culture would undoubtedly 





720p. cit. 

73For an illustration of this use of "Socialization," see 
Davis, Kingsley, "Extreme Social Isolation of a Child,” Am. Jour. 
Sociol. vol. 45, no. 4, January, 1940. pp. 554-565. 


74uind, Self and Society, op. cit., pp. 152-63. 





7500, cit. 
76patterns of Culture, op. cit. 
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have to fall along class and caste lines, as L. K. Frank and 
Dollard have suggested,’7 for there is a great dissimilarity in © 
the basic training procedures from one sub-group to another in 
our society. Yet there is enough similarity within each sub- 
groups to permit us to differentiate the basic personality ma- 
trix of one group from another. 

Such a theory of socialization is in line with the growing 
tendency in anthropology and psychiatry to see the individual in 
a concrete setting of interpersonal relations. It has the further 
advantage of codrdinating and focusing attention in both fields 
upon the actual processes of socialization. 

For the analyst at least, this would be a way out of the 
“normality” dilemma. His interest in the socialization which a 
given subject had undergone would be directed to the expectancy 
and response patterns which he had incorporated on two differ- 
ent levels and these would again be referable to their unique- | 
ness or generality within a given population. The projective 
frames of reference which the patient revealed by his rdles in 
the interview situation could first be checked for their specifi- 
city within the milieu in which the patient grew up and then 
judged, not in the light of the analyst’s philosophy of adjustment, 
but in the light of their relevance to the actual demands of the 
subject’s current interpersonal world. Instead of clamping a 
mold of “normality” down upon the patient, it would be assumed 
that his incorporated self-other relationships were normal, i.e., 
explicable in terms of his past experience, but that these pat- 
terns were inadequate to meet the requirements of a particular 
present. The present effort in psychiatry to consider both the 
réle of the analyst and the réle of the patient in the concrete 
interpersonal situation of the interview would contain the impor- 
tant modification which Moreno’s work has pointed up.78 The 
outside world of relationships to which the patient had adjusted, 
and to which he was still trying to adjust, would become the 
constant reference in therapy, rather than some hypothetical 
norm of conduct. 

This extended contextual view is one to which psychia- 
try will undoubtedly come, but as yet the analyst has no theo- 
retical principle that is adequate to cope with the problem it 
raises. Such a view will undoubtedly help the analyst to under- 
stand the behavior of his patients better. But unless he can 
satisfactorily phrase the patient’s responsibility to his social 





770p. cit. Also, Davis, Kinglsey, "Mental Hygiene and the 


Class Structure," Psychiatry, vol. |, 1938. pp. 55-65. 
7809. cit. 
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environment in non-normative terms, the patient may frequently 
use the analyst’s insights jpnly as a justification for continuing 
his non-adjustive behavior§ When the analyst couches his at- 
tempts to make the patient “situation-minded” in terms of the 
superior adjustments he can make by taking the rdéle of the 
others who make up his interpersonal world, this dilemma will 
be met. (Taking the rdéle of the other here means recognizing 
the expectations of others and amending one’s own behavior 
thereby.) In this way the analyst will not have given the pa- 
tient just a new set of time and position bound values, but a 
technique of adjustment within his own social world and confi- 
dence in that technique. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN STUDIES OF COLLECTIVE 
BEHAVIOR 


To move from a consideration of relevant trends in psy- 
chiatry to a consideration of trends in the study of intergroup 
behavior is not so capricious a jump as it might at first seem. 
Political scientists like H. D. Lasswell, Jerome Frank, and 
Thurman Arnold during the thirties used the vocabulary of 
clinical psychologists for much the same reason that anthropol- 
ogists did. With this tool of analysis, political scientists or 
men like Lasswell and Lewin who operate on the periphery of 
sociology, contributed more to our understanding of the dynam- 
ics of group interaction than did sociologists proper. We might 
suggest as a possible explanation that, largely because of their 
study of propaganda, political scientists were in an advantageous 
position. They could see the dynamic relationship between sym- 
bolic adjustments to large-scale group movements and the sym- 
bolic adjustments in interpersonal relations, while sociologists 
were content to describe the movements of group largely di- 
vorced from the meanings of these movements to individuals. 

As Lasswell has analyzed ’9 the new alignment of re- 
search in political science, students of comparative government 
like C. E. Merriam, 80 who wanted to describe American party 
politics realistically, were confronted with the myriad opera- 
tions of pressure and promotional groups which deliberately 
sought to influence the acts of officials and citizens. The study 
of the operations of these groups led to a fresh awakening of 





7900. cit. 
80Merriman, C. E. and Gosnell, H. F. The American Party 
System. Rev. ed., New York, 1929. 
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interest in the deliberate use of symbols to influence collective 
attitudes. Lasswell concludes that the “discovery of the signifi- 
cance of propaganda was thus part of the expansion of the in- 
tellectual tasks which were implicit in the investigation of polit- 
ical phenomena.” As part of a much larger context, however, 
this movement among political scientists could be seen as an 
intensification of the anti-intellectualism®! that has increasingly 
dominated political and social theory since the time of Freud 
and Marx. Scientific interest in the uses to which propaganda 
is put by pressure groups is a special development within this 
larger movement which has been sharpened and quickened, not 
only as Lasswell has suggested, but also by the blatant use of 
propaganda in the first world war and its subsequent use in 
Germany, Italy, and Russia. 

When seen as part of a widespread and increasing anti- 
intellectualism, the books that have appeared in political science 
during the thirties lose much of their stimulating novelty for 
social psychologists. They contain not so much a body of con- 
tent that has to be mastered as a point of view which has been 
increasingly bolstered from all sides. However, there is no 
doubt that Lasswell’s World Politics and Personal Insecurity®2 
and Psychopathology and Politics,°’ Arnold’s Symbols of Gov- 
ernment®4 and The Folklore of Capitalism,85 and Jerome Frank’s 
Law and the Modern Mind®® were vigorous contributors to the 
relativism that is so explicit in our thinking today. The essen- 
tial contribution of these scholars was to ground political insti- 
tutions in social psychological processes. 

These writers chose tu follow the leads of the propa- 
gandist, and explored the meaning of institutions as part of the 
symbolic behavior adjustments of persons. Whether these per- 
sons were administrators who were the executive agents of in- 
stitutions, taxpayers who lived in a state of painful symbolic 
expectation, or agitators who wanted things their way, the prob- 
lem was to determine how they managed to project their needs 
and desires onto a stage so far removed from the bare struc- 
ture of loyalties and duties of interpersonal relations. 




















8!see Becker, Carl, "Some Generalities that Still Glitter," 
Yale Review, Summer, 1940. pp. 649-667. 
8205. cit. 
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84 New Haven, 1935. 
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In these analyses the Freudian mechanism of substitute 
satisfaction came in for some heavy duty. It was assumed, 
for instance, that although now that you were a justice of the 
Supreme Court you were too big to run home to father, you 
could take a sound conservative attitude toward the stability of 
the law and thus preserve the paternal trappings of your sym- 
bolic world. But when the many possible applications of Freu- 
dian theory had been made to explain secondary symbol satis- 
factions, there siill remained much in the phenomena of inter- 
group behavior which called for a somewhat different approach. 
Perhaps hatred of an authoritarian father would account for 
certain individuals embracing a revolutionary political ideology; 
but it would be difficult to account for the entire membership 
of the Communist Party in these terms. 

A more satisfying way of looking at intergroup proc- 
esses, at least for those like Lewin’? who were interested less 
in political debunking and more in the social psychology of 
group interaction, was to use a situational analysis in the sym- 
bolic context provided by the propagandist. The underlying as- 
sumption of this view was that if an individual could actually 
identify his interests with the symbol of a particular group or 
could so have his interests defined by a clever propagandist, 
he held somewhere in his reaction system the tendency to act 
in the name of that symbol, the capacity to suffer or rejoice 
with its varying fate. The problem that faced the students who 
dealt with group interaction was to describe the conditions 
under which these identifications took place and to chart the 
individual behavioral reflection of shifting alignments in the 
world of secondary symbols. It was a problem, chiefly, in 
identifying position in situational fields and correlating these 
positions with the characteristic modes of behavior which ac- 
company them. 

Those who are familiar with the exposition of this 
point of view made by Marx and Sorel, may legitimately wonder 
wherein the theory of the thirties added anything new to their 
original formulation. The modern group theorists, as we have 
seen, took a unique departure in the thirties in personalizing 
the processes of group interaction; and just as in anthropology 
and psychiatry, when interest became focused on actual inter- 
personal and intrapersonal relations, an “attribute” frame of 
reference gave way before an inceractional one. Marx’s de- 
scription of bourgeois mentality was essentially an ascription of 





87Lewin, Kurt. Op. cit., see also his "Field Theory and Ex- 





periment in Social Psychology: Concepts and Methods. Am. Jour. 
Sociol. Vol. 44, 1939. pp. 868-965. 
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an attribute. It might keenly describe the behavior and outlook 
of George Babbitt at a Thursday afternoon Kiwanis luncheon, 
but it did nothing to illuminate the kindred secondary symbolic 
identification which permitted him to suffer through an entire 
season when the White Sox were in a batting slump. For the 
modern theorist, Babbitt has become a welter of such identifi- 
cations. Instead of relying upon class attributes to describe 


his behavior, they see him as operating in a world of seconda- ~ 


ry symbols that fade in and out of his conscious attention and 
attempt to explain his actions in terms of the shifting or sta- 
ble structure of this unique personalized field. 

These at least are the farthest lines along which the 
social psychological theory of collective behavior has come; 
but the theoretical trail blazed by men like Kurt Lewin®8 and 
J. F. Brown®9 is still a long way from becoming a research 
highway. So far, research into the problem has confined itself . 
almost exclusively to attempts to show the effects of certain 
gross positional frames, such as class and caste upon person- 
ality. In this direction the work of John Dollard, Allison 
Davis,90 and Lloyd Warner 1 represent perhaps some of the 
best efforts. However valuable this type of research may be 
in portraying personality development where social réles are 
clear-cut and rigidly maintained, it hardly touches the dynam- 
ics of collective behavior as Lewin, for instance, has outlined 
them. Furthermore, the recent barrage of attitude and value 
studies oriented around such undefined positional points as eco- 
nomic class and race differences seem to be even more woe- , 
fully behind the speculative efforts of Lasswell and Lewin. To 
characterize the present state of social psychology in reference 
to the study of collectivities, there seems to be a great will- 
ingness to employ both a positional and an interactional frame 
of analysis. Research, however, is running in compulsive cir- 
cles around only the baldest of positional concepts. 

In our review of the contributions made by anthropology 
and psychiatry during the thirties to social psychology, we have 
intimated that the analytic and predictive power of social psy- 
chology has been enhanced with every effort to make more con- 
crete an interactional frame which we may call the situation. 
At the same time we have suggested that the interdependent 





6880p. cit. 

89, cit. 

90pavis, Allison, and Dollard, John. Children of Bondage, 
Washington, D.C., 1940. 

9! Research on "Yankee City,” to be published. 
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processes which characterize a situation stood out most clear- 
ly when dynamic self-other patterns were used as descriptive 
units. It was only with these units that the incorporated expec- 
tations which characterize personality were intelligible; more- 
over, these units made explicit in interactional terms the posi- 
tion of the observer in relation to the behavior he was study- 
ing. We suggested further the value of the unit-term “réle,” 
which as Mead has used it makes clear not only the genetic 
development of incorporated self-other patterns but also their 
operation in current interpersonal relations. It is with these 
insight tools, we believe, that an adequate social psychological 
theory of inter- and intra-personal relations will develop. 

But what of the social psychology of intergroup phenom- 
ena? Is this area of research destined to remain a specula- 
tive step-child? We think not. The psychology of interperson- 
al relations has been implemented by the efforts of clinicians 
who have been striving within the concrete interview situation 
to make primary symbolic behavior meaningful. While group 
theorists can scarcely hope to have the phenotypic phenomena 
of group interaction compressed for them into such favorable 
experimental dimensions,92 this is not inevitably a handicap. 
Instead of proceeding, as psychiatrists and anthropologists have 
done, from an increasingly definite description of the social sit- 
uation to a search for a relevant behavioral unit, the social 
psychology of group interaction may profitably take over the 
theoretical leads from these fields and proceed in the opposite 
direction. 

If secondary symbol identifications are assumed not to 
be attributes but réles related to certain as yet poorly de- 
scribed situations, the dynamics of group interaction become 
explicable in the dynamic language of self-other patterns and 
are immediately amenable to all the insight about réle-relations 
which the social psychology of interpersonal relations can con- 
tribute. With such an orientation, the laboratory for investiga- 
tion of symbolized group relations becomes the individual. [f 
this approach is adopted, utilizing first the descriptive elements 
and then the method of clinical psychologists, social psychology 
will have taken a major step toward establishing an interac- 
tional theory of group dynamics, a theory which is competent 
to describe group allegiances and alignments as movement 
within a field whose dimensions are role patterns of expecta- 
tion and response. 





92E xcept by the use of cogent analogues. See R. Lippitt, 
"Field Theory and Experiment in Social Psychology: Autocratic and 
Democratic Group Atmospheres.” Am. Jour. Sociol. vol. 45, 1939. 
pp. 26-59. 
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If adjustment in an interpersonal relation depends upon 
the ability to take the rdle of the other as a guide to behavior, 
adjustment in the world of secondary symbol relationships is _ 
dependent no less upon the same process.93 And just as in 
interpersonal relations, where this process is facilitated by a 
knowledge of all the dissociated elements which offer a clue to 
the actual position taken by the participants, whatever we can 
learn with our positional analyses about real needs and goals 
beneath the verbiage of certain collectivities will help to make 
our réle adjustments at this level more realistic. We suspect 
that successful psychiatric therapy depends upon the extent to 
which those who areentangled in an interpersonal situation are 
able to see the relationship between behavior and position in a 
given situation. When this insight is finally transmitted, anxie- 
ty and projected fears and threats subside, for the patient is 
equipped more genuinely to take the réle of those others with 
whom he interacts and to guide or amend his behavior by this 
process. A social psychological theory of group interaction, 
based on the same role principles, can offer a similar therapy 
for the tangled and conflict-ridden group relations of our mod- 
ern world. 

In a sense, a democracy which truly invites the free ex- 
pression of partisan opinion, is a large-scale replica of Mo- 
reno’s psychodramatic theatre. But unless these opinions are 
unequivocally associated with underlying positional needs, public 
debate and pressure group activities promise only an ever in- 
creasing confusion. When people who act in the name of a 
collectivity can see the relativity of their own beliefs to the 
position which they occupy as readily as they are coming to 
see the relativity of their opponents’ beliefs, we may predict 
that the paranoidal witch-hunting and anxiety which accompany 
“final truth” thinking of any kind will disappear. The immedi- 
ate task of the social psychologist is to make available the 
knowledge which he is accumulating about the relation between 
positional needs and verbal expression, and then, using the 
principles derived from his study of interpersonal relations, to 
suggest the adjustment values of the rédle-taking process in an 
intergroup situation. 





93vead, G. H., "National-Mindedness and International -Minded- 
ness," Internat. Jour. of Ethics. vol. 34, 1929. pp. 385-407. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


George Peter Murdock 
Yale University 


The behavior of men in their interpersonal or social 
relations is the distinctive field of study of the social sciences. 
Within this broad field the special sciences of anthropology, 
sociology, and social psychology attack the basic problems of 
human relations, each from a particular angle and with its own 
characteristic techniques, but with a common goal. The con- 
tribution of anthropology cannot be understood apart from its 
integral relationship with its sister sciences. 

Fundamental to the analysis of human social interaction 
is a comprehension of the interplay of three basic factors: the 
individual, society, and culture. Their relationship may be 
represented diagrammatically by a triangle: 


Culture 


Societ Individual 





Though conceptually isolable, these factors are so intimately 
intertwined that there is probably no social science datum which 
is not at the same time individual, social, and cultural, and 
which cannot be approached from any of the three angles. 

By “individual” is meant the single human organism 
and all the capacities for behavior and adaptation with which it 
is endowed by heredity. Outstandingly important among these 
are the basic drives, which impel activity until they are satis- 
fied, and the mechanism of learning, by which such activity, in 
default of instincts, is given appropriate direction. The psy- 
chology of learning, with support from psychoanalysis, provides 
us with our scientific knowledge of individual behavior. Armed 
with this knowledge, and with relevant information about the 
past experience and the material and social environment of an 
individual, the psychologist is potentially capable of explaining 
any segment of his behavior. By taking cognizance of social 
and cultural data, moreover, the social psychologist can shed 
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light on the behavior of individuals in the mass. Under ideal 
conditions, indeed, the social psychologist might become the so- 
cial scientist par excellence, since all behavior, even when 
called “social” or “cultural,” is reducible to individual behavior 
and is comprehensible in terms of individual psychology. Cul- 
tural processes such as invention and diffusion, and social proc- 
esses such as cooperation and assimilation, for example, in- 
volve no principles of behavior which are not psychological. 

Psychological principles do not, however, operate in a 
vacuum. They find expression only in concrete situations and 
through organisms whose native tendencies to react have been 
modified by previous experience. The experimental psycholo- 
gist, by taking isolated animals of a cultureless species, as 
naive or free from complicating experience as possible, and 
placing them in simple situations like a T maze, brings the 
mechanisms of learning and behavior into strong relief. When 
he discovers that human beings exhibit essentially the same 
mechanisms, and that these apparently differ not at all from 
race to race, he is prone to regard the problems of human be- 
havior as practically solved. Psychology has yielded the ex- 
planation, he says; all that remains to the social scientist is 
description. He forgets that in man, unlike the experimental 
rat, situations are not simple and controlled but highly com- 
plex; that the individuals studied are not isolated but are en- 
meshed in a variety of social relationships; that the behaving 
organisms are not experientially naive but possess elaborate 
systems of habits which, through communication and cultural 
inculcation, reflect the past experience of an entire society 
over many generations. For an understanding of human social 
behavior, therefore, mere knowledge of the underlying psycho- 
logical mechanisms, though indispensable, can never suffice. 
Equally important, for “explanation” as well as “description”-- 
and far more difficult--is the meticulous analysis of the vari- 
ant social and cultural conditions under which the same psycho- 
logical principles yield differential results in collective be- 
havior. To this crucial task, for which the psychologist is 
usually unfitted, both the sociologist and the anthropologist have 
addressed themselves. 

Despite some overlapping, sociology has concerned it- 
self primarily with the analysis of society, the organized clus- 
ters of individuals within and under the influence of which most 
human behavior takes place, while anthropology has dealt prin- 
cipally with culture, the traditional patterns of action which 
constitute a major portion of the established habits with which 
an individual enters any social situation. Society, with the en- 
vironment, poses problems for the individual, teaches him the 
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time-tested cultural solutions, and enforces his observance of 
them. The solutions themselves, or culture, reside only in the 
habit systems of individuals, constituting such of their habits as 
the members of a society or group share with one another. Of 
itself, therefore, culture can exert no influence upon an individ- 
ual; expressions like “the coercion of custom” and “cultural 
compulsives” are meaningless and misleading. Culture is mere- 
ly the lesson to be learned; the teacher and disciplinarian is 
society or its agents--parents, associates, wielders of authori- 
ty, etc. The seeming compulsiveness of culture is really the 
pressure of society, which presents a relatively solid front to 
the individual because its members share so large a propor- 
tion of their habits. 

Interpersonal relationships constitute the cement of so- 
ciety. Whenever two persons come into face-to-face associa- 
tion they adjust their behavior to one another, in part by bring- 
ing into play cultural norms with which they are already famil- 
iar and in part by developing new reactions through the learn- 
ing process. The result is a relationship--a set of reciprocal 
habits and attitudes possessed by two socially interacting indi- 
viduals. Relationships of recurrent types, e.g., husband-wife, 
master-servent, buyer-seller, doctor-patient, tend to become 
standardized and culturally defined in any society, thus facilitat- 
ing interpersonal adjustments. Clusters of relationships gather 
about particular interests, and bind the participants into social 
aggregates or groups. About the reproductive interest, for ex- 
ample, is formed the family, a social group uniting the husband- 
wife, parent-child, and intersibling relationships. Groups are 
further compounded into societies through mutual dependence. A 
society may be defined as that larger social aggregate which 
embraces groups subserving all the interests essential to co- 
Operative human life--economic, sexual, reproductive, education- 
al, political, recreational, etc.--and beyond which extend but few 
and relatively unimportant social relationships. 

Every human society has its culture, its corpus of habit- 
ual and traditional norms of behavior. Some of these norms, 
e.g., language, are current throughout the society; others, e.g., 
certain forms of recreation, are optional with individuals; still 
others, e.g., the wearing of distinctive insignia, are confined to 
particular groups or categories of persons. These are called 
respectively “universals,” “alternatives,” and “specialties” by 
Linton.! An individual never carries more than a fraction of a 
culture--the universals, certain of the optional alternatives, and 





'R. Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), pp. 272-74. 
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the specialties characteristic of his sex, age, and status and of 
the various economic, political, religious, kinship, and other 
groups to which he belongs. A group can support a subculture 
or institution, but only a society can carry a total culture. 

The elements of which a culture is composed, though 
all alike are traditional, habitual, and socially shared, may be 
conveniently divided into techniques, relationships, and ideas. 
Techniques relate the members of a society to the external 
world of nature. They include exploitative activities in the ac- 
quisition of food and other want-satisfying materials, the tech- 
nological processes by which these materials are transformed 
into artifacts and consumption goods, and a variety of magical 
and religious practices by which men believe they can control 
nature to their own advantage. In the long run, techniques are 
maintained in a culture, or altered, in accordance with the de- 
gree of real or apparent success which they achieve. 

Relationships, as already noted, are the interpersonal 
habitual responses of the members of a society When com- 
pounded, they bind men together in groups and yield a compli- 
cated network of interaction called social structure. In all 
forms of organization--economic, domestic, political, etc.--the 
constituent relationships involve reciprocal rights and obliga- 
tions. The maintenance of culturally defined relationships, as 
Malinowski? has pointed out, is based primarily upon reciproci- 
ty: performance brings counter-performance and rewards; non- 
performance induces frustration, resentment, and retaliation. 
Punishment for deviation from the behavior expected in a rela- 
tionship comes not only from the disappointed partner but also 
from other members of the society, whose anxiety is aroused 
because the action threatens their own security in similar re- 
lationships. In other words, social sanctions assume a promi- 
nent place in the maintenance of a society’s system of inter- 
personal relationships. These are further supported by taboos 
upon aggression, sexual irregularity, and other behavior likely 
to interfere with or disrupt the performance of established re- 
ciprocal obligations. Sanctions and taboos also appear, to be 
sure, in connection with techniques, but less frequently and 
usually when social as well as individual interests are involved. 

The third constituent of a culture--ideas--consists not 
of habits of overt behavior but of patterned verbal habits, often 
sub-vocal but capable of expression in speech. These include 
technological and scientific knowledge, beliefs of all kinds, and 
a conceptual formulation of normal behavior in both techniques 





28, Malinowski, Crime and Custom (New York, 1926), pp. 39-49. 
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and relationships and of the sanctions for deviation therefrom. 
This conceptual formulation of cultural norms or patterns is 
usually both incomplete and idealized, so that it corresponds 
only approximately with the overt collective habits which it 
parallels. Formal English grammar, for example, falls far 
short of being an adequate statement of our actual speech hab- 
its. It is for this reason that modern anthropologists are no 
longer content with recording the verbally patterned norms of 
primitive cultures but insist on observing concrete behavior in 
order to discover actual collective habits and their sanctions. 

The distinction between culture and social behavior is 
not always clearly comprehended. Culture, as a body of col- 
lective habits, tends to channelize social behavior, but it is by 
no means the sole factor involved. Behavior is exemplified 
only by particular individuals in specific situations. The con- 
dition of the behaving individual, especially the state of his 
drives, may be as important as his habits, and it is well known 
that hunger, sex, anger, and anxiety, for example, often over- 
ride cultural and other restraints. Moreover, like all habits, 
those of a cultural order are cued to specific patterns of stim- 
uli, and, since no two situations are ever identical, stimuli are 
never exactly the same. Different elements in a given situa- 
tion may tend to evoke different or even conflicting responses, 
and the resulting behavior may reflect segments of several hab- 
its in novel combinations. Thus social behavior, as actually 
observed, may deviate not only from ideal or verbalized culture 
patterns but also from overt collective habits in the realm of 
techniques and relationships. 

Anthropologists are fond of considering culture as a 
closed system,° self-perpetuating and self-propagating. Nothing 
could be farther from the fact. Like all habits, those of the 
cultural order persist only if they are reinforced or rewarded. 
Unless they achieve for individuals in the mass a favorable bal- 
ance of satisfactions, they decline and suffer extinction. Mali- 
nowski’s repeated insistence that culture is functional, in the 
sense of subserving basic and derived human needs, receives 
ample support from modern psychology. Nor is cultural change 
autonomous, springing only from preéxisting culture. On the 
contrary, its source is to be sought in actual behavior. When 
this fails to achieve satisfactions, the collective habits which 
find expression therein undergo modification. Individual after 
individual resorts to random behavior, out of which innovations 
spring, or to adoption of the alternative cultural solutions 





3cf. R. H. Lowie, Culture and Ethnology (New York, 1917), 
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offered by other societies. If these inventions of cultural bor- 
rowings bring adequate satisfactions, they become established 
as new collective habits, replacing the old, and are ultimately 
conceptualized as new ideal patterns. The predominance of 
borrowing over invention in cultural change reflects only the 
probability that an element tested and found satisfactory in an 
adjacent society will prove more expedient than any particular 
random innovation. 

Cultural change is an adaptive process like organic evo- 
lution and individual learning, and such alternative terms as 
cultural evolution and social learning are therefore not inapt. 
Over time, the elements of a given culture tend to become pro- 
gressively adapted to the biological and psychological needs of 
the human organism, to the demands of collective living and 
group survival, to the opportunities and limitations offered by 
the geographical environment, and, through war, peaceful inter- 
course, and reciprocal borrowing, to the environing societies 
and their cultures. They also tend to become adapted to one 
another--a process known as integration. Innovations undergo 
modification to accord with prevailing cultural forms, and at 
the same time introduce new conditions to which men must ad- 
just their preéxisting collective habits. Thus the automobile, 
when first introduced into our society, was adapted in outward 
form to the earlier horse-drawn vehicles, and, as it gained so- 
cial acceptance, it began to produce significant alterations in 
men’s habits of work, recreation, sex, and religion. It should 
be emphasized, however, that perfect integration is never 
achieved. There is merely, as Sumner‘ pointed out, a strain 
toward consistency, a tendency toward equilibrium. Integra- 
tion takes time--there is always a cultural lag?--and long be- 
fore equilibrium is achieved, historical events have introduced 
new disturbing influences and initiated new processes of read- 
justment. 
Despite occasional catastrophic and disorganizing chang- 
es under the impact of unusual historical events, such as those 
wrought in many primitive cultures as a consequence of contact 
with European civilization, cultures ordinarily change slowly, 
though continually. Maladaptation and revision tend to occur 
only in certain segments of a culture at a given time, while the 
overwhelming proportion of techniques, relationships, and ideas 
continue to yield reasonable satisfaction and are thus perpetuat- 
ed with but minor integrative modifications. Consequently, 





4w. G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston, 1906), pp. 5-6. 
SW. F. Ogburn, Social Change (New York, 1922), p. 200. 
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while complete one-to-one correspondence is not to be expect- 
ed, cross-sectional studies of one or more cultures will com- 
monly reveal numerous consistencies. In, analyses of a single 
culture, the determination of the functional interrelatedness of 
its various elements necessarily depends very largely upon the 
insight of the observer or student. In comparative studies of 
a large and unselected number of cultures, however, consisten- 
cies resulting from integration may be brought to light by sta- 
tistical.methods. To illustrate this point, and also to give 
some empirical weight to an otherwise expository paper, the 
author will present a few data from a current study of sex reg- 
ulation and social structure among 220 representative cultures 
from all parts of the earth. 

The nuclear or individual family, consisting of father, 
mother, and children, is universal; no exceptions were found 
in our 220 societies. Sometimes, to be sure, it forms a seg- 
ment of a larger family group, e.g., the polygynous family or 
the extended family, but it is always distinguishable as a func- 
tional unit. Within the nuclear family, except for the marital 
relationship between father and mother, incest taboos are uni- 
versal; in none of the 220 societies is sexual intercourse or 
marriage permitted between father and daughter, mother and 
son, or brother and sister. Because of this invariable associ- 
ation of cultural norm with social group, of incest taboos with 
the family, no person can take a spouse from the family in 
which he is born and raised, but must seek a mate elsewhere. 
In marrying and founding a new family, a couple must decide 
upon a common place of residence. There are but three basic 
alternatives: matrilocal residence, in which the groom takes 
up his residence with or near the family of the bride; patri- 
local residence, in which the bride removes to the home of the 
groom; and independent residence, in which the couple set up a 
new household apart from the parental abodes of both. In most 
societies one or another of these alternatives, or sometimes a 
compromise between two of them, is formulated as a cultural 
norm. Economic factors, apparently, dictate the decision in 
most cases. Thus in agricultural societies where women do 
the tillage and own the land, matrilocal residence represents a 
superior adaptation to conditions and is commonly preferred. 
Similarly, where hunting, a masculine activity, is important and 
requires an intimate knowledge of the local geography, resi- 
dence tends to be patrilocal. 

When a child is born, it must be affiliated with a social 
group. Every known human society assigns its children not 
only to the family in which they are born but also to a larger 
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group of kinsmen. Again there are but three basic alternatives, 
with certain compromises which need not be described here. A 
child may be affiliated with its mother’s family and their rela- 
tives through females, and not with its father’s kinsmen; with 
its father’s family and relatives through males, but not with 

its mother’s: or with a group of kinsmen including both the 
father’s and the mother’s families and other near relatives 
reckoned alike through males and females. In most societies 
one or another of these decisions is culturally formulated as a 
rule of descent, and certain social structures coalesce out of 
the resulting relationships. Of these, the most typical are, re- 
spectively, the matrilineal clan, the patrilineal clan, and the bi- 
lateral kindred. Our own society, for example, follows bilater- 
al descent and has as its characteristic kin-group the kindred, 
i.e., the group of near relatives which assembles for weddings, 
funerals, Thanksgiving dinner, and Christmas. 

Most authorities agree that rules of descent result pri- 
marily from the adoption of a fixed rule of residence. If resi- 
dence is regularly matrilocal, for example, a child finds him- 
self spatially surrounded by his mother’s female relatives, 
their husbands, and their children, all except the in-marrying 
men being matrilineal kinsmen. Over time, the relationships 
resulting from the inevitable intercourse and codperation with 
such persons will tend to cement them together as a social 
group and to create a matrilineal clan. Similarly, patrilineal 
clans tend to crystallize as a consequence of regular patrilocal 
residence. When'residence is optional or independent, on the 
other hand, the persons by whom one is surrounded are not 
limited to a single line of descent, the formation of clans is 
inhibited, and the bilateral kindred tends to emerge as the char- 
acteristic kin-group. This hypothesis is supported by our 
study, which shows a 71 percent consistency between rules of 
residence and rules of descent, instead of the 33 percent con- 
sistency to be expected from chance. Specifically, of the 186 
societies for which we have sufficient evidence, 26 of the 33 
with matrilocal residence have matrilineal descent, 90 of the 
128 with patrilocal residence have patrilineal descent, and 17 
of the 25 with independent or optional residence have bilateral 
descent. 
The clan as a social group tends to channelize sex be- 
havior and to promote the development of characteristic cul- 
tural restrictions. Fellow clansmen, by virtue of their common 
activitivies and codperative interaction, become assimilated to 
the family. In psychological terms, they acquire some of the 
stimulus value of members of the family, so that responses 
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cued to the latter tend to be transferred or “generalized” to 
the former. This is true of incest taboos, which in societies 
possessing clans are usually extended, albeit often with dimin- 
ished intensity, to all members of the clan irrespective of ac- 
tual kinship. Clan exogamy, as this phenomenon is called, is 
found among 116 of our societies, 70 of those with patrilineal 
and 46 of those with matrilineal clans. In 17 additional socie- 
ties, 11 patrilineal and 6 matrilineal, there is a tendency 
toward exogamy, preventing sexual intercourse and marriage 
between at least those clan members who are known to be ac- 
tually related. Only six societies with patrilineal and one with 
matrilineal clans lack exogamy altogether. Thus clan exogamy 
provides an excellent illustration of the manner in which a 
particular type of social grouping may introduce a new con- 
stant factor into situations in which familiar psychological m 
mechanisms are operating, regularly deflecting behavior in a 
particular direction so that characteristic cultural norms tend 
to appear. 

Matrilineal and patrilineal descent not only promote the 
generalization of incest taboos throughout the clan; they also 
tend to inhibit their generalization to near relatives who are 
not clansmen, and whose stimulus equivalence to members of 
the family is thereby reduced. Under bilateral descent, on the 
other hand, incest taboos tend to generalize equally to all near 
relatives on the basis of common participation in the kindred, 
and to terminate at a particular degree of relationship where 
such participation ceases to be significant. This is the case, 
for example, among 50 of our 60 clanless societies. 

The influence of social groupings in the cultural chan- 
neling of sex behavior is well illustrated by the regulations 
governing the marriageability of first cousins. Under bilateral 
descent all four kinds of first cousins--the children of the 
father’s brother, father’s sister, mother’s brother, and mother’s 
sister--tend to be equally forbidden in marriage, or in a few 
cases (3 in our sample) equally permissible as spouses. On 
the other hand, clans, with exogamy, tend to emphasize the ta- 
boo upon one or both of the parallel cousins--father’s brother’s 
child and mother’s sister’s child--and to lessen or remove the 
restriction upon marriage with one or both of the cross cou- 
sins. Our study yields the following data: 





Clanless Societies 
Marriageability of First Cousins Societies with Clans 
All equally taboo or marriageable 51 53 


Some tabooed; others marriageable 9 53 
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From the tabulation we derive a coefficient of association (Yule) 
of +.70. Even these figures, however, fail to tell the complete 
story. Of the 9 clanless societies with differential marriage- 
ability of first cousins, the evidence is suspect in several cas- 
es and in others there are matrilineal or patrilineal kin-groups 
smaller than clans, i.e., lineages, which would account for the 
differences. Moreover, in 29 of the 53 societies possessing 
clans and permitting marriage with certain first cousins, such 
cousins are not merely permissible spouses but are actually 
the preferred mates. 

With this representative factual demonstration we must 
rest our case--that interpersonal human relations are suscepti- 
ble to scientific analysis only by comprehending (a) the individ- 
ual, especially his psychological mechanisms of learning and 
behavior, (b) the society, which largely sets the situation or 
conditions under which human behavior takes place, and (c) the 
culture, which provides the individual with the most important 
of the prior habits with which he enters a situation in which 
he must act. 





SPONTANEITY 


Adolf Meyer 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. Meyer presented this paper 
in the form of an address as part of the program of the 
Mental Hygiene Division of the Illinois Conference on 
Public Welfare at Chicago, October, 1933, and it was 
published by the Program Committee of the Conference in 
a pamphlet entitled: "A Contribution of Mental Hygiene 
to Education." 

SOCIOMETRY is greatly indebted to Dr. Meyer for 
permission to reprint important passages from this sig- 
nificant contribution and thus to bring his remarks 
again before a scientific public. 


ELEMENTALISM AND HOLISM 


In the face of a mood that has led science to seek 
progress largely in the direction of elementalism, the sense 
for units or totalities through integration has not made equal 
progress. The sense for totalities has been exaggerated be- 
fore in philosophic and religious and animistic thinking. It had 
to undergo and face a deflation. Today it is at an unnecessar- 
ily low ebb in scientific concern, and has not as yet absorbed 
as much of the concept of integration as it well might. And 
among people who are not specifically scientific, comprehen- 
sive concepts are side-stepped or at least are inactive and 
rarely cultivated. For long periods in historically accessible 
time the larger units accredited with initiation and spontaneity 
were shaped in terms of gods or spirits; and St. Thomas 
Aquinas began his description of the spontaneous forces of the 
universe with a discussion of God and then in the second place 
proceeded to discuss the nature of the angels in terms of eter- 
nity, and only in the third place the readily accessible nature 
of man. The big forces among mankind figured as dynasties 
dei grat‘a and in more humanized Greece as oligarchies and 
tyrannies. With the rise of the individual as a real concern 
and not a mere chattel (i.e., chief or capital “movable belong- 
ing”), there came rearrangements of integration, with unit for- 
mation, biologically and socially regulated by heredity and 
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inheritance, or by appointment (selection) or election or usurpa- 
tion, with concentration of power in the hands of a despot, the 
dictator of modern times, or the boss or the political party; 
with centralization or decentralization; in short, there is a 
problem of the human dynamo--the centers of spontaneity and 
origination. In the principle of government and governed, of 
power, of law, of rule, or the freedom from rule in anarchy, 

in the principle of individualism, class rule or a variously gen- 
eral rule in democracy--we always find as the center the indi- 
vidual or group with spontaneity. Since the days of the great 
army, we have been too apt to think in terms of intelligence 
tests; but most of us have learned, I hope, to value spontaneity 
as especially vital in human evaluations, since we see some 
bright persons with high I.Q. flounder and many with low I.Q., 
although slower and limited, prove fully as worth while as their 
apparently more gifted fellows when dependability and final re- 
sult are considered. Similarly, in the same individuals, we see 
moods and attitudes of inactivity or of arousal and freedom and 
what we call and feel as spontaneity, as the very condition and 
foundation of spirits, readiness and action. 

I therefore feel it is worth while for us to direct our 
attention to this question of spontaneity, variously disciplined 
and balanced, which leads us to a further point, viz., that of 
the regulating factors in spontaneity. 

In these days when the teacher, the social worker, the 
psychiatrist are so eager to get the dependable and telling 
facts about a person, and when one speaks freely of instincts 
and hormones, of intelligence quotients, and the social setting 
and economics (for both consumers and producers) and earn- 
ings and employment and jobs, the degree and the kind of 
spontaneity become one of the most important items in the 
case--a commodity that differs widely from person to person 
and from time to time in most persons. 

By the person’s spontaneity, I mean that which the per- 
son may be expected to rise to and to rise with on his own, 
“sua sponte,” with his “spons” and “response” and finally “re- 
sponsibility.” It is more than “muscle twitch” or reflex, an 
incorporation and integration of wider relationships. Certainly 
both in our practical and our scientific habits of dealing with 
persons--with one’s own self and with the many others--we 
like to express the needs and possibilities in terms of what 
the person has and does and what can be expressed as re- 
sources and possessions. The individual cannot profitably come 
to be largely an abstract center treated like a mathematical 
point, for, as a matter of fact, it is the way the personality 
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sums up as relatively active or inactive with its type of spon- 
taneity that determines the probable success or failure accord- 
ing to adaptation. We want to know what we may expect of a 
person at any moment, and in the course of time, on his or 
her own initiative and integrated organization; this expectation 
may be relatively or largely unpredictable but surely does not 
result from “casual chance.” 

The type and the degree of emergent initiative and spon- 
taneity become a most vital concern, in view of the fact that in 
the nature of the individual and group life there is always a 
setting, a past and a future, there are always the leaders and 
the led, and the fate of large numbers and of the various 
ranges of communities is usually largely dependent on a limit- 
ed number of individuals and the working of their spontaneities 
and the morale of the rest. The history of the last twenty 
years has been full of disciplined and undisciplined centers of 
spontaneity. We have to choose between spontaneity of a revo- 
lutionary type and spontaneity of an evolutionary type. So much 
of human life and nature is influenced by specific contingencies 
and combinations of events that much depends finally on the in- 
dividual’s disciplined spontaneity. 





SCIENCE THE ADAPTATION OF DEPENDABLE 
METHODS AND CONCEPTS ADJUSTED TO THE TASK 


The whole development of psychobiological integration 
is a growth and differentiation of structure and functions with- 
in the bonds of heredity and mutation but with organization and 
integration of spontaneity. More than ever we realize that 
every mother has to face a new entity in her baby with its own 
and specific range of spontaneity. There shapes itself an or- 
ganism for action, guided by meaning functions in a plastic 
flow of more or less grasp and inclusion of the realities with 
consciousness, and subject function or personality function. 
What we call mind or, better, mentation is the specifically in- 
tegrated action itself and not merely action as the servant to 
an abstract self. To treat the action and integration facts as 
if they could be a special superentity is anthropomorphism. 
Each person proves to work as if with a constitutional govern- 
ment, a bundle of forces to be won for cooperative action or 
turned off into an army of revolt, with its energy and spon- 
taneity in harmony or out of harmony with itself, in more or 
less biographic unity, and at the same time a not altogether 


predictable agency for success or failure in the familial, social, 
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communal and national units--with a capacity or inadequacy of 
foresight and with biological and sociological conscience and 
conscientiousness as well as consciousness. 

It is spontaneity that I want to study and inquire into 
and cultivate and respect as the all important characteristic 
quality of a person. It is the range of spontaneity, with its 
range of dependability and the capacity to rise to the various 
ranges of occasions and demands and opportunities of life. Call 
it psychology or behavior-study or, as one of my pupils sug- 
gests, ergasiology (using ergasia as the term for mentally in- 
tegrated function)--organized common-sense allows us to reduce 
it all to terms of “experiments of nature.” Whether we study 
the units or the group or the part, the questions are always 
the same simple questions of critical inquiring common-sense: 

What is the fact? 

The conditions under which it occurs and shows? 

What are the factors entering and at work? 

How do they work? 

With what results? 

With what modifiability? 

This is a formula which does justice to the factors of 
both elementalism and integration, to hindsight as well as fore- 
sight, and to the spontaneity of chance and purpose, individual 
and social. 

If spontaneity is not an absolutely fixed quantity--only 
relatively constant--that is evidently the nature of this kind of 
fact and we must find the methods to do it justice. 

Spontaneity covers the range of performance to which 
the individual is able to rise in the continual status nascendi 
with the endless or at least ever available “credits of time,” 
within at least the range of expectancy of life, be it in mere 
waking up or in meeting any specific task or situation or op- 
portunity. 

In psychobiological study and work I should look for the 
capacity to see the problems and opportunities and to meet 
them constructively. 

Our intelligence tests bring out “the spontaneity in the 
face of a multiplicity of questions.” 

An intelligence test of life is much more a real spon- 
taneity test than would be the case with any absolutely planned 
experiment; it is an experiment of nature with its mixture of 
necessity or determinism, chance and contingency with law and 
order of growth, and choice under the evolution of ever accum- 
ulating and self-maintaining experience, i.e., etymologically and 
factually “that which one is from having gone through” (—ens, 
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peritus, ex) function and performance in changing and yet more 
or less balancing processes. 


VERBAL, CONCEPTUAL, AND FACTUAL IMPLICATIONS 


Somehow we cannot afford to let the case rest with a 
science of mere “happening.” 

There was a time when the person’s will power and en- 
ergy and naturalness were perhaps far too glibly spoken of and 
treated as if they were the function and activity of a kind of 
superagency in the person, a capacity more like verbal magic 
than reality. If we used these concepts as those do who speak 
of “memory” as that which remembers, and of “volition” as 
that which “wills,” we obviously would be indulging in mere 
verbal tautology. Spontaneity is not the generator, but evidence 
of generation. It refers to the dependencies as well as the in- 
dependencies of the agent’s rising to performance and attain- 
ment. It points to a quality of the agent very much as “con- 
sciousness” points to a state of specific functional relatedness, 
and “consensus” refers to a common intelligibility and goal--a 
condition to be treated as a question of fact, with a question 
whether it is or is not present in any case under consideration. 
The obligatory center is always as far as we know a living per- 
son or group of living persons with their spheres of varying 
implications and belonging and feeling and working together, and 
not simply a dried up abstract reduced to a mere mathematical 
intellectualistic point or a ghost made up in the image of our 
fancy. 

Unfortunately to speak of spontaneity sounds almost like 
heresy, like expecting something out of nothing. The term can 
readily be taken amiss as belonging to the category of free 
will, of spontaneous generation and the like. Even if in our 
childhood we were taught to hitch our wagon to a star of naive 
absolutism and omnipotence of the personified infinite, we need 
not go from one extremeto another with equally naive blindness 
to facts. My thought is not of the ultimate of everything. It 
turns directly to the obvious fact that some things or persons 
have to be moved in order to move, while others show spon- 
taneity. 

The wisdom or natural sense for discrimination and 
creative thought shows some interesting facts in the evolution 
of the pertinent terms and what they draw upon of necessity in 
keeping with human nature. 

The word as such is of interest. When we see someone 
do things spontaneously, sua sponte, and (evidently using the 
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same root spons) responsibly, without extraneous suggestion or 
duress, but of one’s own accord and nature, there is something 
involved which seems to have played an important réle which 
cannot be left out of consideration--leading also to the kindred 
and suggestive word and concept of “spendere.” The Greek 
root “spendo” with its dominant sense of pledging oneself to an 
allegiance through the rites of a libation throws an interesting 
light on the nature of will and determination, as “pledging.” 
There lies in this a groping in a direction inherent in the na- 
ture and capacity and range of integration of cause and pur- 
pose, an intelligible if not inevitable emergence in a balanced 
and disciplined spontaneity. 





The fundamental sense I imply in spontaneity is one of 
naturalness; no matter how attained, whether grown by inte- 
gration or by special creation and miracle as assumed by some, 
it certainly is inherent in life and in personality function. The 
“sua sponte” points to an inclusion of voluntariness and will, 
and I cannot help wondering about the hanging together of the 
roots and concepts inherent in the words play, pleasure, the 
German “pflegen” and “Pflicht,” when I follow the root of 
“spouse” to our response and the inevitable concept of respon- 
sibility. 

There inheres in the nature of all our action combina- 
tions of chance, coincidence and creation by growth and crea- 
tion by anticipation and purpose, by potency and will, by cause 
and by reason, and by knowledge, of the senses and finally also 
of sense--that sense which with the French expresses itself in 
the progression from mere connaitre to savoir--and the ken 
which goes closely with what one “can” and what the German 
includes in kénnen. From “sua sponte” and its well of capaci- 
ty and ability we come naturally to responsibility, as we come 
from consciousness to conscience and from a passive material- 
ism to an active progressive creative spontaneity integrating 
both idealism and objectivity. I see in this progression of 
terms and concepts a fact-determined and not merely wish- 
determined realization of relations and potentialities and neces- 
sities of comprehensiveness. 

How can I, on the other hand, save this concept of 
spontaneity from any hasty charge of “vagueness” by those who 
fail to turn to the nature of the fact and want to limit the 
meaning of a word and concept, when we should sense also the 
direction, not only the limited but the open character of a time- 
binding process with its open definitions and specifications? 

In actual work with specific persons, there is a strong 
tendency to belittle what cannot be brought to a sampling and 
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bottling in a test tube with an experimental stab at perform- 
ance. Yet, thinking in terms of the extent of spontaneity inher- 
ent in a person or human performance is perhaps more impor- 
tant than any show of superaccuracy in a field of so many rel- 
ativities and such a wealth of potential inclusiveness as is in- 
herent in the nature of man. Spontaneity comes closest to the 
verbal description of that actual functioning and resourceful- 
ness which the teacher and the social worker and the physician 
and the subject should look to and cultivate--and which we can 
accept as a reality, provided that in spontaneity, as in the con- 
cept of “life,” we eliminate mere magic. 

Spontaneity, responsiveness and initiative and not only 
imagination and sense or acquired unassimilated habit or 
chance, that is what we have to respect. We are not losing 
ourselves in metaphysics but include biological human reality, 
and with it a vision and idealism guided and chastened by ex- 
perience and a consciousness including conscience, and a spon- 
taneity with responsibility. 

Experimental psychology with its demands for mathe- 
matical accuracy has done much to make us neglect or under- 
rate what needs also other methods of demonstration, analysis 
and understanding and evaluation. One longs for direction of 
attention to what might revitalize the interests in man and 
bring them closer to what assures attention to the person and 
not largely some formulas favoring cut-and-dried or dogmatic 
conceptions of mechanization. 

A “science of life” without full respect for life where 
it lives and as it lives is not true science. There is a real 
place for life only in a conception of the universe which does 
respect (i.e., consider again) its type of progress and march 
in time as well as in space. A view of reality that does not 
include and respect the multiplicity and interpenetration of re- 
lations in a way that holds for the individual, and also for the 
groups that have to pull together, is not broad and inclusive 
and dynamic enough for our task. A philosophy based only on 
the physics of the inanimate and trying to legislate a concep- 
tion of the whole without respect for biology and psychobiology 
where they operate, is not an adequate guide for man. (See 
H.-S. Jennings, The Universe and Life. Yale Univ. Press, 
1933). Whoever treats human life without respect for the in- 
clusiveness and creativeness of the individual and group (i.e., 
entities with fluatuating “fields” of implication) is not a safe 
leader nor a safe follower. There is no need of suspecting at 
once a claim of a detached “vital force,” or an assumption of 
a tapping of ultra-biological reservoirs of knowledge. We 
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might rather speak of a vital and biographic organization and 
integration held up to us in an attitude guided by the question: 
“How are we to be and to grow, and to yield in time to the 
next generation?” Any fact inherent in the conception of life 
and of person must be alive and anything that makes claim to 
more than immediate significance must be sharable. Spontanei- 
ty is in line with the fact of a far-reaching privacy of implicit 
function and fancy consistent with the capacity for communica- 
ble function and teaming. The social fact of belonging and reci- 
procity is deeply rooted and related to the fact that man cannot 
even persist and perpetuate himself alone, and that there has 

to be a reasonably elastic but truly elastic linking together of 
groups and clearly sensed and clearly felt and clearly practiced 
common social principles, not merely sexual love or only pos- 
session and being possessed. 

It is naturally preferable to large numbers and groups 
of “humans” to keep aloof from the complexities and to think 
in terms of statics, or to think of persons as lasting entities 
and of minds, where the more functionally trained speak of men- 
tation, allowing it to rise and subside geyser-fashion in a con- 
tinuity carried by the organism in an order and integration of 
function and of dynamics. The essential principle will tend to 
express itself in philosophies and religions and absolutistic or 
pragmatic special ways and yet with the more or less of a gen- 
eral common-sense core, in spite of the widely differing his- 
torical and contemporary garbs. There is bound to be much 
individual spontaneity, but also a growth of spontaneity that in- 
cludes a maturing common-sense, an appreciation of the best 
consensus and consideration. The most critical period of spon- 
taneity is no doubt that of adolescence, today in a turmoil be- 
cause the traditional relations of the young and the elder and 
the oldest and the youngest of the coexisting contemporary gen- 
erations are not easily grasped and adapted to mankind on an 
accelerated move. We must be able to sense stability in mo- 
tion. Even inertia is not a standstill but maintenance of the ex- 
isting pace; growth is not static physics and chemistry but the 
physics and chemistry working in lifetimes and in orderly suc- 
cessions. In life, there are laws of chance as much as laws 
of order. Passing from a philosophy of absolutism to one of 
relativities creates a specially difficult period. Yet relativity 
does not demand a sweeping negation of the absolute where one 
actually does deal with detachable realities, but it calls for re- 
spect for relations wherever and however they exist. Since 
the speed of average man ceased to be only 4 miles an hour, 
since roads and vehicles have made it possible to go from 
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start to destination more quickly and with fewer changes of 
loading than is provided by the present types of street cars 
and railroads, and since time and space have become a vital 
and not merely extraneous factor in the life of many, we have 
had to meet and shall have to meet new demands with new ca- 
pacities and comprehensions. When “the air” carries words 
and even pictures it becomes urgent to have a morality of 
“news” in words and pictures quite different from the days 
when questionable indulgences could be peddled among the few 
with limited danger of reaching those apt to be harmed. And 
it also becomes essential that we should teach not only eterni- 
ty but also the now and here, not under a logic of either-or, 
but of both-“and,” with a “side by side” of young and old, and 
a capacity of leaders who also know and respect the led. 

In order to keep on safe and controllable ground, I like 
to emphasize the not particularly fashionable start from the ac- 
tual, immediate data (“données immédiates”) in contrast to the 
reaching out for a something behind it all; I look for a middle 
ground between the too exclusively and naively mechanized real- 
ity of much of modern science (and also specifically of too im- 
mediate and obligatory a use of over standardized and over 
mechanized types of a hypothetical “unconscious”), and, on the 
other hand, the elasticity of the wish and uncontrolled and un- 
disciplined vision, intuition and revelation. I like to think of 
the tried and critically controlied realities and the principles 
of well-planned visions and projects and uses, and the concrete 
reports of the actual emergent attainment and performance 
(which seems to be the vital principle of what the Russian 
workers and planners call “dialectic materialism”; a vision 
obligatorily thought out and tried out, and progressing to the 
next vision to be tried out, the very antithesis to Nietzsche’s 
eternal recurrence); not an eternal beginning at the first begin- 
ning (for there still are serious gaps between the successive 
sets of integration) but a recognition of one’s being on the way, 
and unable ever to begin again quite at the same place, with 
any such smug contentment as that of the Boston lady who does 
not need to travel because she basks herself in the fact that 
she is “already there.” I am thinking--if I read it correctly, 
for it does not seem simply stated--of G. Mead’s Philosophy of 
the Present or of “the ever-new” of growth and integration. 
Our flights of fancy come from off the earth, and they have to 
be brought to earth again in a practical thought of practice and 
of education ready to start with the ever-newly arranged mater- 
ial in hand, with all the sobriety of concrete experience, doing 
now and here at least what plain sense and a knowledge of his- 
tory tell us, with plenty of room for ventures; not mere venture, 
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but we might say earned and seasoned venture. 

We may summarize our preliminary general considera- 
tions as follows: Both science and the theory and practice of 
education and of social problems have occupied themselves very 
much with the rather theoretical problem of nature and nurture 
and the plasticity of the human being. I propose to suggest as 
of equal if not greater importance attention to the problem of 
spontaneity as the issue that deals directly with the use of the 
available capacities. 

It is spontaneity that concerns us vitally in practical 
life--that which we may expect as the person’s own--with or 
without the help of others, and at any time, irrespective of 
conditions. A mere enumeration of isolated capacities does 
not bring that to us. We are interested in what man does “sua 
sponte,” as a natural rise “of his own nature”--be it in action 
or rest, effort or restraint, it is spontaneity as long as it is 
the individual’s or group’s own nature, as part of a course of 
behavior and performance in action or planning or in fancy, or 
contemplation of the doings of others, with action, rest, recu- 
peration and again action, with specific temperament, disposi- 
tion, inhibition or release. 

Respect for spontaneity and its cultivation (in harmony 
with what man learns from the “astronomy” of the universe and 
also from modern micro-physics, and from the chemical.affini- 
ties, but biologically conditioned in us) is absolutely essential 
for actual life and especially for educator, social worker and 
physician. Spontaneity is not unscientific just because it may 
be too susceptible to misinterpretation by those biologically 
poorly trained. It is not just a concern of metaphysical reason- 
ing and religious dogmatism, but the natural upshot of psycho- 
biological integration or behavior open to critical obligatory ob- 
servation and active planning in our work with human beings 
(including ourselves). It leads us far into social and political 
life, with the leaders and the led. It is that which we want to 
cultivate in its best disciplined and adjustable form. 

Spontaneity, if it is to constitute any smoothly running 
performance or adjustment, depends on a fitness and congruity 
of setting or environment which can never be anywhere near 
absolute. It requires proportion and plasticity and security of 
background and perspective of possibilities. It requires a cer- 
tain morale and stability and continuity, which today are very 
seriously shaken up through surrender of false props, often 
without corresponding readjustments in the guidance and natural 
conditioning of the growing person or the one facing life, and a 
sense of a respected career with a balance of stimulus and 
contentment. One is staggered by the ease with which 
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dictatorships can get a hold and the extent to which democracy 
is surrendered. This is explained only by the serious malori- 
entation under the pressure of ruthless propagation of patterns 
which are difficult to fit into the scheme of actual production 
and consumption and something like a code. One realizes the 
need of a simultaneous cultivation of culture, self-dependence 
and a balance of budget and its burdens, and of satisfactions 
from socialized life. The conditions affecting the balance of 
spontaneity and allegiance to the State and to law have to bring 
together the individual and the group in a reasonable and intel- 
ligible reciprocity of helpfulness. It should be obvious that 
adequate creative and planned attention should be given to the 
psychobiological needs and the balancing of the individual and 
group participants in the family, community, business and legal 
and political life. We need not only vocational advice but a 
morale and clearness of orientation and a place for the voca- 
tions; we need education of the individual and the groups, not 
merely as formal entities to be perpetuated but as time-bound 
personalities to live our span of life in our place in the pro- 
cession of generations. We need our contact with actuality, 
but also with the spontaneities laid down in the human atmos- 
phere. 

Somehow the history of language shows that there was 
and is a natural groping in a general direction more inclusive 
than is generally needed today. Does it not look as if even the 
root underlying the words pleasure and play (also back of 
pflegen, i.e., cultivate, and Pflicht or duty) and the word-com- 
plex including prayer had also sensed as “precarious” too 
much dependence on prayer or begging for favor? And can we 
adequately appraise the spontaneities of art of music, of crea- 
tions in word and picture and drama and even the modest 
charade? 

All these possibilities reach into very complex rela- 
tions. We have to go seriously and actively into the business 
of learning to know, and to guide, and to provide for, our hum- 
man spontaneities. We cannot afford always to go back in re- 
ligion to Adam and Eve and the reiteration of their sad story, 
and to a seven-day creation by the Creator, or to a picture of 
absolute perfection which gives the appearance of insignificance 
to the actualities of real life. Nor can we afford in science 
to begin always with the atom of physics and chemistry or, to- 
day, with the electron and proton as the only concern of prog- 
ress, or with an astronomical cosmos, where our actual life 
is a differentiation and maturing of a biological order. We must 
be willing and able to rise to common-sense or a consensus of 
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today. We cannot leave out or just allow to drift the human 
capacities, attitudes and needs and achievements or blunderings 
as slaves of machine and of credit booms. That can easily get 
out of control. We cannot have blind and fitful experimenta- 
tion either in education or in government, in civics and in eco- 
nomics, in fits of despair of a real democracy or group order 
and dreams of revolutions. Rebellions when necessary; but de- 
struction? We may need reconsideration of the Constitution 
from time to time as demands occur, not as mere patchwork 
but in reply to a healthy and constructively spirited referendum; 
there is no need of revolution or sweeping landslides of hate 
and false enthusiasm born of mere remonstrance. We have to 
rise to new concepts of democracy recognizing that men are 
not all born equal but born to be fair and to be treated with 
fairness. We need a constitution that is not merely a bill of 
rights but a formulation of individual and civic code within 
which we can also see our obligations. We want laws for guid- 
ance so as to avoid compulsion and revulsions. There should 
be no legislation without an exposé of the facts from which a 
demand for legislation and a goal can be accessible and clear 
to every citizen. We want a closer relation between civil rights 
and obligations and criminal law; we need a clearer knowledge 
of the range of consensus on property and trade and credit so 
that we may understand where reprehensible operations begin 
and must be avoided. We want legal interests to have construc- 
tive obligations and not largely an interest in ways of getting 
around the stipulations of consensus, politics with definition of 
obligation and pledge in contrast to the implication of feeding 
private interests on the res publica. It is ludicrous to be asked 
whether you actually have had a fire when you seek legal help 
to get a road to your house so as to be accessible to the fire- 
protection. It is humiliating to sense that politics, the occupa- 
tion with public interests, has come to denote largely the exploi- 
tation of public interests and machinery for private interests, 
with an apparent incapacity to agree on an organization accessi- 
ble and acceptable to the rank and file of adults and not a be- 
wildering spectacle to the adolescent. In the midst of resulting 
frustrations, Miss Schlotter’s account of the Development of 
Recreation in a State School and Colony is a tremendously 
heartening and stimulating demonstration of the cultivation of 
the meaning of all that which we call spontaneity. It represents 
not mere wishing and dreaming and an adding together of casual 
items, but solid experience to be taught and fostered and ap- 
plied not only in an institution with its concentrated necessities. 
To maintain the achievement and to give it a normal setting, 
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the methods of education for the rank and file must be kept 
free from jeopardy through injudicious blunder of public admin- 
istration. 

When economics are forced on us, the school budget is 
apt to be pounced upon. Yet the school system is the practical 
expression of the hope of an advancing civilization. We should 
pledge ourselves to go without luxurious and conspicuous waste 
before touching the none too well supported provisions for the 
young who have to accept also the consequences of adult social 
and political and economic blundering. 

Today we certainly have to look out for what is happen- 
ing when frequently untrained though well meaning boards of 
estimates and boards of education invade the basic understruc- 
ture of education for sound democracy to hand over its much 
needed funds to patch up the sins of mismanagement of credit 
and of taxation. Nothing of this kind should be tolerated until 
the members of these boards have themselves begun to suffer 
from pangs of uncertainties and even from pangs of hunger one 
or two days a week. There is obviously a demand for interre- 
lations which can be maintained only with sound foundations for 
spontaneity. 

When we want to maintain or rather to create a modern 
democracy, a democracy adapted to modern needs and demands 
and opportunities, we have to see that the chosen leaders work 
at least with what can be intelligible to the rank and file, who 
then can be expected to operate at least with the sense they 
were born with. 

Democracy and civilization do not just happen. They 
are products as well as states of order, and conditions that re- 
quire a progressive self-maintenance and self-development. 

In such growth, laws have to be principles of guidance 
and not only a privilege to enforce and to prohibit and to pun- 
ish. Every law must be an education and not only an arbitrary 
order. The sooner legislators begin to understand this, the 
smaller will be the number of laws and the greater their near- 
ness to human nature and needs and benefit. In Swiss legisla- 
tion every voter receives a statement of the basic data and dis- 
cussions, and there is a definite limitation of the number of 
proposals that can be submitted to the voters and thereby a 
self-regulating principle. Can we leave the promulgation of 
facts for civic organization and discussion of policies to a 
press that is supporting itself by the sale of advertisements? 
Can administration be at its best when it is drawn into the 
rivalry of competing parties as the spoils of the victor? With- 
out a basic stability even the best spontaneity is apt to 
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miscarry. The same holds for economics, where personal and 
civic budgeting is well-nigh impossible. 

Experimentation is a privilege. H. G. Wells speaks of 
the English as muddling through. What word can we use and 
what developments can we expect when whole social strata have 
the stock market as their main interest and center of their 
philosophy? And, instead of balanced thrift a credit system so 
useful within its limits, yet so apt to get out of hand, and, like 
the machine, apt to pass from being a tool into becoming a rul- 
er in insufficiently organized humanity? 

These become momentous history-making issues in the 
management of our spontaneities, which are our most distinc- 
tive human fate and nature. Man is a maker of tools and also 
a maker of history including himself. It is our historian Rob- 
inson that writes for us of “Mind in the Making.” To under- 
stand and regulate himself, man must know himself as a ma- 
chine and also as a center of relative spontaneity, growth and 
action and imagination. The physicist is apt to show us and to 
force upon us either the clutches of non-humanized rule of 
chance and experimentation or then a divinity of astronomy too 
far from life. It has taken several generations to bring forth 
and train a small group of students of man working on the be- 
ginnings of a science of man and his conduct and functioning-- 
already, prematurely, making of themselves a new practicing 
profession. What we need is the humanization of science gen- 
erally and the influence of the regulating lawful procedure of 
science to digest man’s human tendencies. We need balance; 
we need common-sense, a natural way of looking for what we 
can accept as common, in spite of all our individualism, and 
therefore respect for both individualism and social law and or- 
der. We need time for judgment and yet preparedness to act 
when the moment is at hand and decision is wanted. In the 
continual change and development of new conditions we need a 
balance of venture and consistency, and concentration and com- 
prehensiveness, a capacity to use history and imagination for 
foresight. We need a balanced resourcefulness, a balanced 
spontaneity, the cherished good of humanly integrated life. When 
the spontaneity of leaders fails, there come waves of undisci- 
plined spontaneity and the upshot yields the curves of dependa- 
bility of our civilizations. 

All this calls for a capacity in balancing education and 
medical work and economics and politics which is not every- 
body’s capacity, but is sharable in spite of individual differ- 
ences. 

The universities bring together armies of people with 
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tremendous vigor but still without the experience to be derived 
from the lickings one gets out of mature life, especially in 
these days in which parents are too busy in the stock market 
and in costly and time-consuming competition in what Veblen 
called conspicuous waste, in a life running on, or eager for, 
wheels and aircraft, or eager for thrills of life as compensa- 
tion for their boredom with themselves and their contempora- 
ries. Shall we resign ourselves to an inability to be satisfied 
with a sound middle ground of steady and basic attainment and 
an attitude capable of accepting and cultivating reality as a mat- 
ter of more than forced patience and tolerance? The biologi- 
cal as well as sociological unit, the family, is apt to be ma- 
ligned and correspondingly mismanaged as a school for discon- 
tent and divorce, with hardly a word for its ever returning po- 
tentialities and the call for resuscitation in a period of change. 

There are no doubt inevitable contradictions in the 
scheme of life. In our hospitals we may be retarding the weed- 
ing out of the unfit and may create new cripples and what 
might even be called public burdens because we want to save 
those who are worth while. We accept this as a side product 
of really saving the many that need it and are needed. And we 
turn it to the good of human experience. Today, we arrest 
such diseases as paresis after the harm has gone far enough 
for a diagnosis. In two generations we could destroy the dis- 
ease if we could or would heed our knowledge, as foresight 
about spirochaetes and their hosts and not as mere hindsight. 
In the meantime we do as well as we can and turn to the use 
of more experience that which is not wholly ideal. Perhaps al- 
cohol as a renewed problem will again give us cause for think- 
ing and acting creatively rather than for making a mere repu- 
tation in different kinds of crusading. Perhaps, a little more 
conscience, and keener sense of responsibility for health for 
oneself and for the group will do better than prohibition legis- 
lation. Perhaps the American Legion promises to be our army 
for peace rather than a school for exploitations and a “will to 
group power” destructive of state or democracy. 

Work and leisure, employment and unemployment, earn- 
ing and spending, credits and debts, they all have to be bal- 
anced and leaders are to be trained also to be led, at least by 
their own best judgment. They are products and problems of 
human spontaneity. 

Instead of expecting magic and revelation by magic, we 
are learning to use facts, the data and the lessons and experi- 
ments of success as well as failure; and it is here that this 
conference of social workers has valuable experience to enrich 
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our resources. The short-lived but widespread enthusiasm con- 
cerning technocracy showed how eagerly humanity is looking for 
help. If it can make itself intelligible and if the basic princi- 
ples are near enough to actual life, there is no danger of in- 
difference in these days of threat and fear of trouble. 

The live human being needs his balance of pleasure and 
seriousness, his play and work, his variety as well as order, 
his outlook as well as performed history whether old or in the 
making. 

He must have his joys in fancy, in contemplation and 
rest as well as in the satisfactions of achievement. 

He needs approval and evidence of security and not only 
the mere possibilities and promises of hope and charity. 

He needs his emotional ritual tradition of religions and 
popular customs as well as reasoned principles of intellectual 
and inventive progress. 

He needs balanced spontaneity. Free will? and will to 
power only? Tantrums and revolutions for the sake of attain- 
ment at all cost? Will is free when in reasonable harmony 
with sound tendencies and not making for destructive conflict. 
A reasonably moderate progress beginning “at home” before 
one wants to enforce or prohibit, and project one’s hopes and 
one’s rules on others, should go a long way to make for evolu- 
tion rather than revolution. 

The remarkable attainments in educational experiments 
promise to make unnecessary much unhappiness and unhappy 
ways of attempt at remedy. More and more remedy comes 
from the joy of health and less wallowing in display of patholo- 
gy and public thrills from exhibits of confession, and thrills 
from crime and misdemeanor. 

A great question naturally is that of the modifications 
of undesirable trends formed by human spontaneity. Forcible 
education with punishment has been so misused that the pendu- 
lum has swung in the direction of total non-interference. That 
is certainly as much an error as the Dalton and complete non- 
interference scheme in technical education. But the trend to- 
day is one of wanting to work out the methods on ground of re- 
spect for spontaneity, instead of guidance merely by the mood 
of the trainer. Preventive management and correction of minor 
beginnings presuppose foreknowledge and a keen sense for order 
even in plasticity. We may learn to prevent in childhood the 
tantrums that play havoc in adolescence. 

What will our government do for those who labor for 
the improvement of resources and vision of providing also non- 
remunerative opportunities enriching actual life with new types 
of leisure? This one thing is certain. The support of the 
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system of education has to be kept out of the vacillations of 
budget and arbitrary disturbances of continuity of service. Sep- 
aration of ethical and religious-ritual training, as I have al- 
ready said, has perhaps been too radical and has left the inter- 
est in the vital spontaneity and attitude of the pupil, home and 
public too much out of consideration in the school, in the 
court, in the corrective agencies and in the physician’s domain. 
More knowledge and more tact will have to make collaboration 
more acceptable. The conscience of today should not be adding 
pain to what cannot be changed but should make us forward- 
looking and constructive in matters of demeanor and in matters 
of health and of business. For this we need investigation and 
agencies that can bring the resources of better knowledge to 
those who need it. 

We cannot afford to indulge in extremes. Russia has 
gone boldly ahead. But she still has the secret police with its 
terror. She has “class” hatred as a dynamo. She has her 
hunger and restrictions of liberty mixed in with a new balance 
of freedom. She has a long history of hard struggles to rise 
from. We are in the habit of calling her a laboratory of ex- 
perimentation. She shows us new groupings at work; dearly 
paid for but active, tolerable only in a setting that would spell 
dire hardship to us. We, in turn, must remember that we are 
spoiled conquerors, still ruthlessly exploiting the spoils of a 
continent; we should not forget that our supposed freedom is 
marred by boss-and-racket ridden organizations which might 
seem terrible to unprejudiced or differently prejudiced onlook- 
ers. 

It would almost seem as if it took misery, a Chicago 
fire, or some other disaster, to give chances for progress and 
to make unnecessary the willful disasters of rebellion--or do 
we want to rise to and muster our spontaneity? Have your 
choice! 

The remedies lie in a sense for balance which we are 
striving to attain. 

What we need is a mixture of stability and plasticity, 
possible where there is enough clearness and chance for under- 
standing and using one’s understanding at home and at large, 
beginning at the self but also including the very real entity 
called the state. The state, we should remember, has to live 
with a sense for all that which is implied in vital spontaneity 
instead of serving as an ever-ready victim to be plundered, 
and has to maintain a government which also should not be 
tempted to bribe the individual by bonuses or party benefit 
from legislation. 
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Thinking and working with and for man is thinking and 
working with and for a set of relations and realities nearest to 
us. But we also need perspective. There is not a boon that 
cannot also become a poison. Religion means to be the great- 
est aid to happiness and yet it has bred the most cruel inquisi- 
tions and still entails endless retardation of general progress 
by the holding back of its own adjustments. Law has been used 
by tyranny and through its hopeless obstinacy has made some 
turn to anarchy. Education has to be balanced or it creates a 
hotbed of discontent and armies of discontented learned fools 
and parasites. Modern life demands sense for work and sense 
for leisure. 

With a growing sense for human spontaneity and its good 
and bad features, we need the philosophy of the now and here 
illuminated by history and by a cultivation of outlook and crea- 
tive fancy. Mead’s “Philosophy of the Present” needs rewriting 
and further development for the many that should have it. We 
must learn to realize that life is history in the making and that 
it is the status nascendi that constitutes Mead’s present, oper- 
ated under the guidance not of unattainable eternity, but of a 
vision of the passing and still active and coming generations at 
hand, and a use of historical time and the centuries within the 
reach of our knowledge and imagination. 

To sum up, spontaneity is a quality that we have reason 
to pay specific attention to in order to get out of the purely 
static habit of disregarding the active and forceful features of 
our subjects, the human individuals and groups. Scientific ob- 
jectivity does not imply disregard of human differences and es- 
pecially that difference which we call spontaneity, and among 
the spontaneities those that pull together play, pleasure and 
what one does sua sponte, as one’s nature, response and re- 
sponsibility. In other words, we must treat man with and for 
that spontaneity that spells also responsibility as made up of 
ever recurrent and disciplined spontaneity. 
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In connection with the work described in the fol- 
lowing article, the undersigned wishes to make acknowl- 
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Dr. Winfred Overholser, Superintendent of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, without whose energy, vision and ; 
support this work could not have been accomplished: 


Mrs. Anne Archbold, whose understanding gener- 
osity enabled the Hospital to secure a director of un- 
usual training and ability, Miss Frances Herriott: 

The American National Red Cross, for material 
aid and for the help of their Field Director, Miss 
Margaret Hagan, in organizing the work; and 

The Medical Society of St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
for their continuing courtesies. 


J. L. Moreno, Chairman 
Executive Committee 


A psychodramatic unit is functioning at St. Elizabeths b 


Hospital. The theatre opened its doors in February, 1941, ex- 
actly twelve months after the committee reported to Dr. Win- 


fred Overholser, the superintendent, that Dr. J. L. Moreno’s - . 
technique might be useful as a therapy to our patients, since it 
seemed to offer among other advantages a flexible, rapid pro- 4 


cedure for the ventilation of the patient’s practical, conscious 

problems. We think it of interest that in this short time we 

have a stage, a director with a trained staff of assistants, pa- 

tients under treatment, and are gaining a recognized place 

among the other therapeutic services of the Hospital. Because <°a 
the widespread knowledge and practical application of the tech- 
niques are relatively new and because the St. Elizabeths 

Unit is the first to be established outside Beacon Hill, we are he 
making a rather detailed report of the project. 


The committee, appointed by the superintendent to eval- " 
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represented not only the major psychotherapies but also the 
supportive therapies, such as nursing and psychiatric social 
work. Every effort was made by the committee to keep all the 
Hospital services informed as to the plans and progress, and 
as a result we have had at all times a number of advisory ex- 
perts who have given much practical assistance. 

The project was undertaken with the full realization of 
the many problems involved, some of which are indicated below: 

(1) Dr. Moreno’s hospital is a small private sanitarium 
for the treatment of mental patients. 

St. Elizabeths is a Federal Hospital with more 
than 6800 patients, 60 physicians, additional visiting specialists, 
246 graduate, psychiatric, and student nurses, 7 psychiatric so- 
cial workers, 15 occupational therapists, 907 attendants, and 
the entire hospital community numbering approximately 10,000. 

(2) At Beacon Hill, Moreno’s concepts prevail, and in- 
formality and flexibility are possible to an unusual degree. 

At St. Elizabeths, because of its size and general 
purpose, we have a formal departmentalized organization, with 
its own unique philosophies, customs and procedures. 

(3) Beacon Hill is for private civilian patients. 

St. Elizabeths receives patients from many sources. 
Approximately two thirds are civilians, committed from the 
District of Columbia, while the remainder come as enlisted men 
or officers from the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
and Public Health Service (Merchant Seamen). This latter 
group are separated from the service either by retirement or 
discharge--they are not committed. In addition the Hospital is 
authorized to care for Indians, foreign service officers and pa- 
tients from the Virgin Islands, as well as our nationals without 
state residence. 

It can readily be seen from the differences in the two 
institutions that our major problem was that of adaptation. We 
also faced a financial problem inasmuch as all employees at 
St. Elizabeths are chosen from Civil Service, and the crea- 
tion of a new position is a long drawn-out procedure. This 
project required a trained staff and it was apparent that the di- 
rector for this work would have to be secured through private 
funds, which was accomplished. 

The Hospital agreed to arrange for the building of a 
stage. The location of it in Hitchcock Hall was a happy choice 
for our theatre because in the minds of the patients it is a 
place associated with pleasant occasions such as musicals, 
dances and movies. Whereas Dr. Moreno concedes that psycho- 
dramatic work can be carried out in ordinary rooms, he main- 
tains that the therapeutic effect is much greater when performed 
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in a theatre dedicated specifically to that purpose. Consequent- 
ly, in a basement room of Hitchcock Hall we built a small the- 
atre following, as nearly as possible, the design of Dr. Mo- 
reno’s Therapeutic Theatre at Beacon Hill. 

Three mounted circular platforms, of varying diameters, 
form the principle acting areas. The top surface level is two 
feet above the floor, with steps measuring 10--8--6--inches as 
they rise. It was impossible to build a balcony or fourth level, 
because of our limited height. We did, however, set up the 
pillars, (which in Dr. Moreno’s theatre support the balcony), 
carrying them up to the ceiling behind a cross-beam and out of 
sight. These pillars help to create the illusion of added height 
and--what is more important--give a vertical dimension to our 
stage. They also serve to break up the stage-space into 
smaller units, as needed. As a background, we built a semi- 
circular wooden wall. This made an attractive setting for the 
stage, and as one patient observantly remarked, “This certain- 
ly doesn’t look like a hospital.” The ceiling and the overhead 
pipes were painted a soft white, in order to make them as in- 
conspicuous as possible. The passageways leading to the up- 
stage entrances were masked with unbleached muslin curtains, 
and the overhead beams by borders of the same material. 

For the particular arrangement of the circular plat- 
forms there are definite aesthetic and functional reasons. The 
effect of the broad horizontal line, the flow of the curved base, 
and the vertical pillars achieve a balance and composure of de- 
sign that is pleasing and restful. Nothing distracts the eye or 
the mind--no proscenium arch with rococo embellishments, no 
scenery, doors or windows intrude upon the stage. The wide 
circular platforms with natural wood background form an ideal 
setting for any situation, and with little suggestion and change 
of lighting, may approach any real or imagined scene. The 
difference in the stage levels may interpret various levels in 
life and aid the patient-actor in his warming-up processes. The 
patient-actor may begin on the audience level, and as his spon- 
taneity grows, his physical position in relation to those about 
him may also increase in the vertical dimension. Sometimes 


a patient is rather shy and diffident about approaching the stage. 


He may be persuaded to come to the first level and talk with 
the psychiatrist or the director, and from there be enticed 
onto the upper level and into action. In the circle there is no 
beginning and no end; consequently, a patient may enter a 
scene from any angle. Often it is easier to sidle into a situa- 
tion than it is to go directly into it from the front or back. He 
may feel “low” and depressed and sit crouched on the first 
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Theatre for Psychodrama at St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. The Stage (above) and the Auditorium (below). 
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level, or feel “high” and powerful and wish to express his feel- 
ings from a superior level. (t would be possible to employ, 
as a substitute for a balcony, a movable platform.) The stage 
thus constructed assists the patient in producing a world com- 
mensurate with his mental states. 

The width of the first platform allows for a walk in go- 
ing from one place to another. For instance, a scene takes 
place on a ward (third, or upper, level), and continues in a 
walk to another building (walking on the first, or lowest, level), 
where a medical interview is held or a visiting relative is seen 
(third level again). The pillars can make symbolic divisions of 
the stage space into three possible rooms, such as a waiting 
room, a ward and a doctor’s office. They may also be used as 
lamp posts or telephone booths. A few chairs and small tables 
are the only stage properties used, and with these we work out 
almost every setting. In one scene, several chairs placed to- 
gether in a line represented the rail of a ship; in another scene 
these same chairs, arranged somewhat differently, suggested 
automobiles in a display room. The patient-actor “sets” his 
own stage by describing it to his audience. 

Another feature of the design of this type of theatre is 
the spatial equality of the spectators and the actors. The stage 
is projected out into the auditorium, making the audience an in- 
tegral part of the acting experience. The chairs are arranged 
in a curved formation which is a prolongation of the curve of 
the wooden back wall of the stage in order to emphasize this 
unity. The audience is symbolic of the world, and usually con- 
tains real members of the patient-actor’s social atom or those 
chosen (by him) to act as substitutes. 

The lighting equipment includes one border strip con- 
taining four separate circuits: a red, a blue and two whites; 
one baby spot and a small floodlight which was contrived at the 
hospital and has frames for the insertion of various colored 
gelatins. The spotlight illuminates the foreground, centering on 
the first-level area, while the floodlight and the border lights 
take care of the remaining portions of the stage. We have no 
dimmers, but with the various switches we are able to gradu- 
ate the quantity and color of the light in whatever fashion is 
best for stimulating the subject in his warming-up process for 
special moods. In a shipboard scene, for instance, we used 
only the blue overhead border which produced a soft night light 
and helped to create an atmosphere for the deck of a ship in 
mid-Pacific at about midnight. In this particular scene, a pa- 
tient, heretofore unwilling to take part in any scene or conver- 
sation, agreed simply to “sit in a chair as a ‘silent partner.’” 
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After the “captain” (an auxiliary ego) had had a bit of dialogue 
with one or two of the passengers (also auxiliary egos), he 
turned to the patient and said: “Good evening, Miss ----.” The 
patient responded, “Good evening, Captain,” and then began to 
talk freely of her “trip,” her “destination” and--what was most 
important--her family. On the ward this patient is seclusive 
and says little or nothing to anyone. 

The entire hospital has been most friendly and codpera- 
tive in this project. The architect, the builders and the elec- 
tricians were tremendously interested, wanting to know some- 
thing of the “kind of plays” which were to be staged in this 
“new, modern theatre.” We explained in part some of the uses 
of the psychodrama and it was interesting to see how their 
eagerness grew as the work on the stage progressed. il 

Once the theatre had been completed, we began to as- 
semble a staff of assistants to act as psychodramatic workers 
and to assume the rdéles on the stage which are assigned to 
them by the patients or the director. A graduate nurse of 
St. Elizabeths who spent a number of months at Beacon Hill 
studying the techniques of the psychodrama under Dr. Moreno 
has returned, and the Hospital has assigned a regular portion 
of her time to work in the theatre. A Red Cross Volunteer at- 
tended several weeks of the summer course of the Psycho- 
dramatic Institute during the summer of 1940, and is now giv- 
ing generously of her time not only to the work with the pa- 
tients but also to the classes in which the students are trained 
in psychodramatic work. Because of the size of the Hospital 
and the involved schedule of day-shifts, evening-shifts, night- 
shifts, etc., we have found it advisable to set apart a definite, 
regular time each week for a class in the psychodrama. To 
this class, as their duties permitted, have come Red Cross 
volunteer workers, graduate and student nurses--both male and 
female--and attendants. The classes have included lectures 
and experiments in the various psychodramatic techniques. A 
card index has been made of the numerous réles that each 
member has played, not only in the “spontaneity tests in stand- 
ardized life-situations” but also in the impromptu situations. 
By this method we have found some people especially fitted to 
play, for instance, “doting mother” réles, “authoritative father” 
réles, and others whose personalities show aggression and 
initiative, or submission and dependence. The size and compo- 
sition of the classes have varied from week to week, but a 
record of the attendance has been kept so that we are sure 
that no one comes into a session with patients without having 
had at least an introduction to the work and the theory. At 
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present we have a group of thirty upon whom we can draw to 
assist in sessions with patients. The training classes have 
been attended on “personal” time after hospital hours, but, of 
course, any work with the patients is counted as “hospital” 
time and is credited to the various employees who participate. 

It is too early to evaluate the results of the work from 
a therapeutic angle. To date (twenty-four patients/have partici- 
pated in the psychodrama. They were sent by psychiatrists on 
the services and several were referred by the clinical direc- 
tors. Careful transcripts are made of all the scenes in which 
the patients took part and of the reactions of patient-spectators, 
and are always available to the referring physician. Verbal 
reports of significant content and clues are made by the Direc- 
tor immediately to the services represented. In the opinion of 
the Psychodramatic Staff Dr. Moreno is quite right in saying 
that the audience through various mechanisms does get specta- 
tor catharsis. 

The problems dealt with to date fall roughly into the 
following categories. 

1. Problems of Content. 

2. Personality Problems. 

Shyness, lack of initiative, fear of girls, of boys, 
social awkwardness, self-consciousness, overtalkativeness, need 
to dominate the situation, unusual submissiveness, and depend- 
ency, general inadequacy. 

3. Problems of occupational adjustment in preparation 
for leaving the Hospital. 

A. Type of work. 

B. Projection into the employment office. 

C. Facing the often embarrassing situation of past 
prolonged hospitalization in a mental hospital. “Where have 
you been for the past year--two years?” 

4. Problems of Social and Family Relations (nterper- 
sonal relations). 

A. Parent-child relationship. 

B. Marital relationship. 

C. Friendship. 

D. Employer--Employee. 

E. Patient--staff relationships. 


F. Patient--visiting relatives. 

5. The problems of Money. 

6. Problems peculiar to Selective Service, Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Merchant Marine, and Civil Serv- 
ice, etc. 

It is obvious from the above listings that there is over- 
lapping and interpenetration in all these categories. Personality 
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problems are pervasive as are problems of content. However, 
definite clues to practical problems which can be successfully 

faced and solved through the mechanism of backward and for- 

ward projection on the stage afford the patients actual practice 
in the adequate meeting of reality. 

For example, a young man hospitalized for four months 
was referred to us by the Clinical Director~who said that the 
patient had improved but that he lacked initiative, was painfully 
shy, without insight as to the necessity for his hospitalization, 
and that he needed to gain in self-confidence and needed des- 
perately to get into a better social relationship with the staff, 
his family, and the world in general. 

The patient came to the theatre because the doctor told 
him that he would be helped. He liked the informality and the 
friendly atmosphere in the theatre, played out a number of 
roles, as visiting boy-friend, as a man looking for a job, and 
as a personnel director, and as the Duke of Hamilton in the 
Hess affair. He obviously enjoyed sitting in the audience and 
soon became fully at ease with everyone. When he first came 
to the theatre he was blushing and when his name was called 
by someone on the stage he almost fainted. Within two months 
he had city parole and on his own initiative and without sug- 
gestion had secured a lucrative position and is now making an 
excellent adjustment. 

A young woman from a distant state came to Washing- 
ton with thousands of other girls for Emergency Work. She 
had difficulty in finding a satisfactory place to live, thought the 
Government should provide some place, said that her boss 
“talked a different language” so that her dictation was poor and 
in short could not meet her new rdéle of independent business 
woman. Admitted to the Hospital she began to recover in the 
protected atmosphere. She was sent by her doctor to us be- 
cause he wanted her prepared for life and work outside. At 
first she merely sat in the audience while other patients 
played out their work, housing, and budgeting problems. Her 
first venture on the stage was to assist another patient. Fol- 
lowing this, she was willing to work on her own personal prob- 
lems. She is now much improved, has been given ground 
parole, and is doing good work in one of the hospital offices. 

It should be stressed that during this experimental peri- 
od we have had the unfailing assistance and understanding of 
physicians, occupational therapists, the nursing staff, the at- 
tendants, the recreational workers, and the psychiatric social 
workers of the Hospital as well as those of the American Red 
Cross stationed here for the patients from the Armed Services. 
In other words our problems of status and integration have 
been met. 
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In conclusion we believe that the future of the psycho- 
drama here is bright. The technique with which, so far, we 
have experimented only on a conscious level brings to a focus 
in the theatre the dynamics of the reality problems in the pa- 
tient’s present, past and future. It seems to us that the psy- ; 
chodrama offers for selected patients a rapid, concrete method 
of rehabilitation. 
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THE SYNTACTICAL ANALYSIS OF 


SOCIOMETRIC TECHNIQUES: 
CASES IN POINT 


F. Stuart Chapin 
University of Minnesota 


Syntactical analysis! is a powerful tool for the dissec- 
tion of theoretical statements and working hypotheses of social 
research. This brief paper will examine two cases. First, 
an assertion about attitude measurement that represents a fair- 
ly common philosophic point of view. Secoms, one aspect of 
the controversy over units of measurement.“ It is hoped that 
this brief analysis will clarify some aspects of method. Clari- 
fication of method is useful when it furnishes reliable and val- 
id tools or procedures that many other research workers can 
use with confidence. Such a discussion is not an escape from 
reality into the.petty refinements of technique when specific 
facts are used to test the points clarified and when those who 
read the results are left to make their own inferences as to 
validity and utility. 


A CASE IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDE 


A statement in the authentic language of social science 
by a well-known author about attitude measurement is, “They 
seek to apply mechanical methods of mmeneyromnent to things 
whose very nature they fail to understand”” (underlined mine). 

Analysis of this statement shows that two words “me- 
chanical methods,” function in this sentence with invidious pur- 
pose. They are a familiar stereotype used in terms of reproof. 
Second, the statement also uses other words, “very nature,” 
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that imply a metaphysical presupposition. Stereotypes and 
metaphysical terms are permissible in ordinary language be- 
havior (the folk language) as subject-matter of study, but are 
not permissible in the language of science used as a tool to 
describe or to analyze ordinary language behavior. Hence this } 
sentence is what Carnap would call a sentence in the pseudo- 
thing language and is non-sense. By contrast, the thing sen- 
tence that this Maclver statement could be reduced to in order 
to make it have sense, in the empirical science meaning, 
would be: “They seek to explain attitudes by measurements on 
scales of such grossness of calibration that the instrument 
misses differences that may be highly significant.” 

Probably MaclIver would agree that this was what he 
really meant. He did not, however, state his criticism in this 
way, but used the all-too-familiar pattern of philosophic lan- 
guage in a context in which an empirical science statement 
would be expected. We make this last assertion because the 
original statement is not capable of proof or disproof, whereas i 
the statement in its reduced form is capable of proof or dis- 
proof. If the scale in question differentiates between individ- 
uals, the proposition is disproven. That such proof can be 
demonstrated is shown in the analysis of item number 47 from 
the Rundquist-Sletto# scale of opinions where relief clients have 
a 44 percent more radical scale position than employed persons. 





Sentences “47. The government “29. Poverty is a re- 
from the ought to guarantee sult of injustice 
folk lan- a living to those in the distribu- 
guage who can’t find work. tion of wealth.” 

f 2s 6 8 4 s@s es 2 
ee? © ( remcceneerrmermrer ss i EE 
of science 
used as a tool Mean scores (1) Mean scores 
to describe 2.72 Employed 2.89 
behavior in the (2) 
folk language 3.24 — 3.14 

(3) 
3.94 Relief 3.54 

t 1.22 Differences 0.65 





SRundquist, E. A., and Sletto, R. F., Personality in the 
Depression, 1936, pp. 384-351, and 394-398. 
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In number 47 note the use of the word “ought” (under- 
lined mine). This word does not make any further statement 
or assertion about the matter, but is merely equivalent to say- 
ing, “The government guarantees a living wage to those who 
can’t work” in a tone of approval or with greater emphasis. 
The word “ought” is thus merely a word that functions in the 
sentence to express emotion. The use of this word makes the 
statement a normative statement incapable of proof, and there- 
fore a pseudo-thing sentence. The word “ought” serves as a 
normative or ethical symbol, the function of which is emotive, 
to express emotion or to elicit an emotional response in the 
subject (the person who responds to the test); as such it is a 
good statement in the folk language because it is a stimulus to 
which different degrees of emotional response can be recorded 
by setting the symbol 5 = strongly agree, 4 = agree, 3 = un- 
decided, 2 = disagree, and 1 = strongly disagree. Thus the 
number symbols stand for or represent different degrees of 
emotion elicited by the stimulus, and these numerical symbols 
are susceptible of arithmetic and statistical manipulation to ob- 
tain averages for a group. 

Item number 29, in which the stereotype “injustice” 
(underlined mine) serves in an emotive function is not as ef- 
fective in differentiating between employed and relief groups as 
is item number 47. Nevertheless both items have critical ra- 
tios of over 2, and number 47 is statistically significant. To 
return to our former point, we may now assert that we have 
proved that item number 47 does not miss differences that are 
significant, and that therefore this item has a fineness of cali- 
bration that distinguishes between the attitudes of employed and 
relief persons, two groups that would be expected to have dif- 
ferent attitudes on this issue. We have thus disproved the 
statement about attitude measurement when rendered in its re- 
duced form, a demonstration that could never have been made 
in the case of the original statement in its philosophic phrase- 
ology. Hence the value of syntactical analysis applied to the 
dissection of a loose statement. 


EQUAL AND INTERCHANGEABLE UNITS OF A SCALE 
Our second case concerns the controversy over units 


of measurements in psychometric and sociometric scales. The 
proposition that these units are equal and interchangeable has 
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been claimed and denied by Kirkpatrick, Merton, J. Bernard, 
and Lundberg.® 

This controversy arises because of two reasons: first, 
because of the absence of a clear distinction between (a) units 
of subject-matter or objects of study, which I have designated 
as “units of observation”;°® and (b), units of reference which 
are arbitrarily assumed equal for purposes of convenience in 
linear continuum, which I have previously designated as “units 
of measurement.” 

The controversy arises in the second place because the 
foregoing distinction between units of observation and units of 
measurement is difficult to grasp when applied to intangible 
social attitudes. 

Let us begin with the first reason for the controversy. 
Units of observation, (a), may be similar but can never be 
equal or interchangeable (one human being‘ is more like an- 
other than is any human being like an elephant). On the other 
hand, units of measurement, (b), on an assumed linear scale 
are equal and interchangeable distances or numerical weights ' 
representing these distances. These units of distance or 
weights are arbitrarily set as equal to assumed degrees of ap- 
proval or disapproval in attitude measurement. The only way 
to justify such an assumption is by using a scale in which such 
units are a part of the continuum, and then finding that such a 
scale does in fact differentiate by significantly different scores 
between two groups that are recognized as different on some 
other accepted device of differentiation. For example, when the 
Rundquist-Sletto scale shows a mean score of relief persons of 
3.94 on item number 47, and a mean score of 2.72 for employed 
persons, the difference 1.22, is so large as to be scarcely due 
to pure chance (as understood by reasonable persons). Further- 
more, one knows that employed persons and relief clients are 
in different social situations in terms of economic security. 








Skirkpatr ick, Clifford, "Assumptions and Methods in Attitude 
Measurement,” Amer. Sociol. Review, |:75-88, 1936; Merton, Robert 
K., "Fact and Factitiousness in Ethnic Opinionnaires,” Ibid., 
5:13-28, 1940; Bernard, J. Ibid., 5:415-417; Lundberg, G. A., Ibid., 
5:38-39; and Merton, R. K., Ibid., 5:647-648. 

Schapin, F. Stuart, "The Meaning of Measurement in Sociology," 
ay Amer. Sociological Soc., 24: 83-94, 1930 (especially pp. 89- 
92). 











7it is customary to count the number of persons in two dif- 
ferent areas and take the resulting sums as measures of population. 
This use of the concept measurement is loose as | have pointed out 
in previous analyses of the concept. 
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Hence whatever the crudities of the original assumption of 
linear units, the scale does work as-a differentiating device. 
As long as it works it is a useful instrument. 

Since the distinction between (a) units of observation, 
and (b) units of measurement is especially difficult to grasp 
when applied to such intangible things as social attitudes, the 
arguments pro and con are not easy to substantiate in terms 
sufficiently concrete to be convincing. I shall next consider, 
therefore, an example in which the units of observation are not 
abstractions like social attitudes, but tangible sense data. Take 
the case of measurements with my social status scale. 

Louis Guttman” recently completed a multiple factor 
analysis of the social status scale measurements on 67 Negro 
families in Minneapolis and St. Paul made in 1932, to test the 
validity of the numerical weights used in the 1932-1933 edition 
of the scale.” In this scale, which lists articles of furnishings 
in an ordinary living room, there are 17 items. To explain 
concretely the distinction between units of observation and units 
of measurement let us take as examples item number 15, 
newspapers, to which a weight of 8 is assigned, and item num- 
ber 17, radio, to which a weight of 8 is also assigned. The 
question is, was a weight of 8 the correct weight of each such 
item if the scale is to differentiate on total score of the living 
room between families of different income class, different oc- 
cupational group, differences in total years of formal education 
of the parents, and differences in the participation scores! of 
the parents in organized groups of the community? 

Guttman shows by factor analysis that new (more valid) 
weights in comparison with the old (arbitrary) weights may be 
derived. For instance: 








8an abstract of the results of this WPA factor analysis 
study under the direction of Mr. Guttman will be published soon. 
Meanwhile it may be stated that this analysis involved the com- 
putation of 4,305 correlations over a period of more than a year and 
a half. 

Ichapin, F. Stuart, Contemporary American Institutions, 1935, 
pp. 378-382. In addition to the 17 items of sense data, there are 
4 jtems of opinion, but these items also have satisfactory relia- 
bility and validity as tests show, and hence do not affect the ar- 
gument given herein. 


lOchapin, F. Stuart, "Social Participation and Social Intelli- 
gence," Amer. Sociologica] Rev., 4: 157-166, 1939. 
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Units Old Weight New Weight 


4. Fireplace with 3 or more 


utensils 8 34.6 
15. Newspapers (each) 8 A ' 
16. Telephone 8 24.4 
17. Radio 8 8.0 


It is evident from inspection of these four items: 
(1) that the original weights of items number 4 and number 16 
were quite inaccurate and far too low; and (2), that the origi- 
nal weights of items number 15 and number 17 were about cor- 
rect. 

What is the bearing of this finding upon the issue of 
“equal and interchangeable units”? It is this: Factor analysis 
reveals that the presence of a fireplace and 3 or more utensils, 
(number 4), and the presence of a telephone, (number 16), are 
more significant indicators of differences in social status on : 
four other indices of social status (income, occupation, educa- 
tion and participation), than we had originally assumed. But 
factor analysis also proves that weights of 8 each for news- 
papers and radio were valid weights. 11 

In this example it seems that the objects “newspaper” 
and “radio” are, when translated into numerical weights, equal 
and interchangeable units in two meanings: (1) as_ units of ob- 
servation, subjects of study to which sensory reactions are 
made; and also (2) as units of measurement, equal and inter- 
changeable numerical weights or distances on an assumed 
linear scale. The same statement cannot, however, be made 
of item number 4 and item number 16, since by Guttman’s 
analysis the importance of the former is 1.4 times the impor- 
tance of the latter, if we accept the description of social status 
on the combined evidence of income, occupation, education and 
social participation as an external criterion of social status. 
Thus although two of the items (objects) are of about equal im- 
portance numerically, the other two items are not of equal im- 
portance numerically. This indicates that in one simple scale 
at least, there is no necessary intrinsic correspondence between 
the weights (units of measurement) and the objects or subject- 











'lfurther verification of the new Guttman weights is obtained 
by using them against the old weights in computing a critical ra- 
tio between an experimental group of public housing residents and 
a matched group of slum families for differences in gains on social 
status from 1939 to 1940, where the critical ratio was increased 
from 0.8 to 1.77. 
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matter (units of observation). It is purely coincidence that two 
of the items (newspapers and radio) should turn out to have the 
same numerical values in the two validations of the scale 
against external criteria. This analysis does, it seems to me, 
help clarify the basis of the controversy over the condition that 
units are equal and interchangeable. Incidentally, it seems to 
provide evidence in support of my original position of 1930, 
when the distinction in regard to social measurements was first 
made, that (1) units of observation (subject phenomena) are not 
to be confused with (2) units of measurement (reference phe- 
nomena), if social measurement as a useful device is to pro- 
gress to a more precise form of scientific description. 











GROUP CATHARSIS WITH SPECIAL 
EMPHASIS UPON PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
OF MONEY 


Philip T. Hodgskin, M.D. 
Psychodramatic Institute 
Beacon, New York i 


INTRODUCTION 


Of the group of individuals who, on February 9, 1941, 
were witnessing and participating in a psychodramatic session 
in the Therapeutic Theatre, Beacon, New York, some were 
mental patients and the rest nurses or other members of the 
staff. As is customary, these individuals were taken unaware 
by a series of scenes which were enacted on the stage. The 
main subject of the psychodrama was B, a young man of 21, 
classified as schizophrenia, paranoid form. He suffered from 
personal fantasies and from money fantasies which were 
eventually proven to be trivial. He was also highly involved in 
one of the classic triangles: father, mother and lover. The 
scenes enacted were nothing unusual for a person accustomed 
to the technique and theory of the psychodrama, but they had a 
significant effect upon the individuals in the audience. They 
stirred the audience to an unexpected degree and the session 
had deep after-effects upon their own life-situations, although 
they did not participate directly in these scenes. Some mem- 
bers of the audience found relief; some of them came to new 
decisions. All in all, the scenes had amazing consequences. 
The relationship between psychodramatic work on a stage and 
group catharsis thus appeared as an important subject of study 
for the sociologist and the psychologist, as well as for the psy- 
chiatrist. 


REVIEW OF PSYCHODRAMATIC STUDIES 


The cathartic and clarifying effect of psychodramatic 
work upon normal and abnormal individuals has been brought 
forth by Moreno, Jennings, Franz, Borden, Solby, etc., with 
unanimous precision. The study of psychodramatic catharsis 
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in reference to a specific problem such as, for instance, money, 
has hardly been touched upon by previous clinical investigators. 

Moreno, in one of his early papers, ! has made some 
basic remarks on the psychopathology of money and money 
catharsis. He maintains there--in the course of interpreting 
sociometric material--that there are many individuals in a 
group, such as the emotional isolates, for instance, who try to 
gain power over things and values like sex, money or knowledge, 
per se, perhaps as a counter move in the process of making 
up for their losses within their interpersonal positions. He 
says, further, that this affection for money--the “money-tele”-- 
can be studied by specially constructed sociometric procedures, 
but he has not gone deeper into this question in his published 
work. 

The author had an opportunity to study the clinical re- 
action to money of a group of patients in the course of a num- 
ber of psychodramatic sessions and to explore further the réle 
which money plays in people whose social atom has either dis- 
integrated to a minimum, as in cases of schizophrenia; got out 
of balance, as in cases of chronic alcoholism; or in individuals 
who are apparently normal. 

The psychodramatic stage is the ideal interpersonal 
clinic for the study of medico-psychiatric problems because, 
to the dimension of actual living it adds all the dimensions 
which remain hidden and inarticulate in daily intercourse. 

B was brought to the sanitarium because he had threat- 
ened to kill his mother and her lover.2 A preliminary short 
interview revealed that the characters in his interpersonal sit- 
uation were his dead father, his mother, his maternal grand- 
mother (with whom B and his mother lived), his mother’s lov- 
er, and, finally, himself. The interview also disclosed that the 
mother’s lover had been her girlhood sweetheart before she 
met B’s father and that their friendship had never ceased. From 
B’s early infancy on, this man had been the only adult male 
the boy had seen with any frequency or intimacy; at times this 
man had lived with them. He had been employed only on and 
off, so that B’s mother had had to contribute to his support. 

On the stage, B presented, one after another, the crucial 





'Moreno, J. L., "Organization of the Social Atom," Socio- 
metric Review, New York State Training School for Girls, Hudson, 
New York, 1936. 


2due to the limited space here, only a fraamentary discus- 
sion of 3's total situation is given. The author refers to a planned 
forthcoming publication for which he has gathered monographic 
material. 
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situations which had preceded the outbreak of his mental dis- 
order. As the characters of his drama were not present, they j 
had to be substituted for by “auxiliary egos.” He chose me to 
represent his dead father (and, later, his mother’s lover), and 
other staff members to represent his mother and his grand- 
mother. There were, in particular, three scenes which aroused 
my interest and inspired this investigation. 


THE PSYCHODRAMATIC SESSION 


The first scene was between B and his mother. He 
asked her not to see her lover any more and not to give him 
any more of “their” money. He felt that his mother’s love, as 
well as her money, was his property. 

The second scene was between B and his father. B had 
oiten suspected that his father was not actually dead, although 
he was said to have been killed before B’s birth. He had often 
thought that his father might still come back. During this men- 
tal illness, he was facing a crisis and needed help, for he 
thought that his mother and her lover had betrayed him. On 
the stage he met him, so to speak, for the first time as a liv- 
ing person. He told me how he thought his father would have 
acted and I tried to play the part to the best of my ability, al- 
ways taking my cue from B. As I went along he stopped me 
and corrected me when I failed to meet his expectations. His 
father, as B imagined him to have been, was the antithesis of 
the mother’s lover. The lover had taken all the money he 
could get from B’s mother. His father, who was a gambler, 
had, on the other hand, given all his money away freely. B 
believed, at times, that his father still lived, but had stayed on 
in France because his wife’s heart had turned against him. Now 
he had come back to his son. 

The third scene was between B and his mother’s lover, 
with the author again acting as auxiliary ego. There was an 
argument between them about money and alcohol; it ended with 
B making a veiled threat at the other. 

B usually worked with little affect and expanded readily 
in bizarre ideas and random remarks which took him away from 
the actual scene. The auxiliary egos frequently had to maneu- 
ver him back into the current scene. 

The psychodramatic method always seizes the opportun- 
ity of giving psychodramatic reality to a delusionary conflict 
which takes place in the mind of the psychotic. The patient 
may be ready for the actual drama, but in life itself the 
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expected persons and situations do not present themselves. What 
the patient does produce by means of his own delusionary 
tricks and techniques is too fragmentary for a satisfactory so- 
lution of his aspirations. The psychodramatic director, then, 
comes to his aid and provides the patient with the necessary 
dramatis personae. The dead father appears on the scene in a 
form and under circumstances which live up as far as possible 
to the way the patient expects to see him. Indeed, it is on the 
stage that he meets his (auxiliary) father for the first time, 
and this meeting, in the course of action, becomes as real and 
fundamental for him as if his father were there, alive. In the 
case of this young man, the psychotic imagination was so 
strongly developed that the meeting had almost no make-believe 
quality: there was very little play-technique involved. The 
psychodramatic situation and the life-situation were one. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE SESSION 


B always returned to the claim that the money which 
his father had left for him was being continuously given out by 
his mother for her lover (a “father” whom B rejected). This 
was connected with his claim on his mother’s love--bequeathed 
him by his father--which his mother also had given out to her 
loved (competition which B also rejected). However, his empha- 
sis on money was very strong, whereas his emphasis on sex 
was very weak. We may be able to explain this by studying 
his interpersonal situation. There never had been--at least to 
his knowledge--a girl who was attracted to him. He, in turn, 
had never been attracted to any girl. Except for his mother’s 
feeling for him, he was an emotional isolate. His isolation was 
evidently coupled with and accentuated by a saving-up of emo- 
tion--being reluctant to demonstrate any marked feeling--and 
thus he was withdrawing from people. He invested all his emo- 
tion in that thing and value which, as he grew older, he appre- 
ciated as the only certainty and security to which he could 
cling: money. As long as he was deprived only of his mother’s 
love, the conflict was grave but still bearable, but as soon as 
his money income began to suffer as the result of the mother- 
lover relationship, his situation came to a definite crisis and 
he became ill. He did not know what to do with sex, but he 
did know what to do with money--or at least how to scheme 
with it. His mind was barren of sexual schemes but it was 
full of schemes connected with buying a farm, starting a cor- 
poration, owning the sanitarium, etc. It was apparent that, 
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parallel to the withdrawal symptoms characteristic for his 
schizophrenic disorder, there developed an increasingly great 
attachment to money and money schemes. His schizophrenic 
syndrome and his attraction to money seemed to go hand in 
hand. Emotional isolation did not seem to matter much to B 
because if he could have money he could get along without peo- 
ple, or else buy their attention. This seems to bear out Mo- 
reno’s contention that power symbols, such as money, help iso- 
lates like schizophrenics to find a solution for their otherwise 
unbearable interpersonal situations. 

For the patient, I was representing his father whom he 
never had met but in whose image he had invested a great deal 
of affection. While I enacted this rdle I found myself in great 
sympathy with this rdle, that is, with the réle of the father. 
Afterwards I discovered why. There seemed to be certain sim- 
ilarities between what B projected into the idea of his father, 
and myself. It happened, later in the session, that I was the 
auxiliary ego to act in the rdle of the mother’s lover. As I 
acted it out I discovered in myself a reluctance to play the role, 
and later, in the discussion, I found myself taking sides in fa- 
vor of the father and against the lover. It was instructive for 
me to experience on the stage in the course of action the bias 
which I could inject into these two réles and thus influence B’s 
own pattern of reaction in a direction which I preferred. This 
demonstrates the importance of training psychodramatic auxili- 
ary egos to a high degree of objectivity in the handling of their 
own problems and, later, in the handling of the problems of in- 
dividuals with whose guidance they are entrusted. 


THE EFFECT OF THE PSYCHODRAMATIC SESSION 
UPON THE GROUP 


Spectator M was suffering from an alcoholic neurosis. 
Her sanitarium bills were paid by her brother-in-law who had 
for some time refused to continue financial contributions to her 
care. Her husband was anxious to have her at home, but for 
weeks she had delayed her decision to leave the sanitarium. It 
had become clear in her own psychodramatic work that she was 
not in accord with her husband, that she was indifferent towards 
her children and, last but not least, that she had developed an 
emotional attachment in the sanitarium which she did not care 
to stop. But B’s scene on the stage made her money conscious: 
it produced a turning-point in her own situation. She found it 
easy to identify herself with B. Like B, she had been extremely 
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fond of her father (who had committed suicide when she was an 
adolescent) and, again like B, she was full of protest against 
her mother. After the session she said that she could well un- 
derstand B’s money quarrels and began to ruminate about her 
own money situation. Soon afterwards--as if looking for an ex- 
cuse--she started a fight with the person to whom she had been 
attached. After the fight she claimed that she could not stay 
in the same house with him. She was almost violent in her de- 
mands for release. Actually, it was the money situation which 
was behind it--not the fight. The scene which B had played on 
the stage had precipitated her own “catharsis.” She had en- 
countered it at the, for her, psychological moment. 

Spectator S had been diagnosed as a dementia praecox, 
paranoid type. He had been living for a period of years in a 
world of delusions, only vaguely and on rare occasions aware 
that someone was paying for his treatment and care. One of 
his power dreams was around money. He himself was without 
means, but he talked continuously about his fabulous wealth. 
Similarly, but to a far greater extent than B, he had, in his 
isolation, divorced the value of money from his actual situation 
and his relationship to other people. However, although unaware 
of his own money megalomania, in the discussion he became 
critical and sarcastic about B’s lack of common sense in the 
management of his funds. As a result of this and similar ex- 
periences in the Theatre and outside of it, he became increas- 
ingly interested in small sums--at least, on the practical level. 
Although he did not perhaps repair any of his delusions about 
money, he did, nevertheless, become conscious of small loans 
which he had made to others and grew more thrifty in the 
handling of his allowance. “Partial” catharsis in the process 
of a schizophrenia is often observed as a result of psycho- 
dramatic work. It is a catharsis which is active without ade- 
quate insight being present. 

Spectator D was suffering from a chronic alcoholism as- 
sociated with periodical hypochondriacal fears. He was stirred 
by B’s presentation. He had once been a man of considerable 
earning power. In the three cases above, the bill was being 
paid with money which someone else had had to earn for them. 
In B’s case it was his mother; in M’s case it was her brother- 
in-law; and in S’s case it was his father. In the case of D, 
it was his wife. The lengthy discussion about dollars and cents 
hurt D’s ego when he saw himself, in the mirror of this scene, 
in the same position as three individuals of whom he thought 
very little and upon whose behavior he was in the habit of look- 
ing down with disdain. From the date of this session on, he 
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began to give an itemized account of his expenses, to come to 
have a more concentrated desire to shorten his treatment peri- 
od and its consequent expense to a minimum, and to make good 
the sacrifice his wife had made for him. 

Spectator T was a chronic schizophrenic. After the ses- 
sion she left the Theatre in a very upset state. The next day 
she told the superintendent that she didn’t want to be a burden 
to anyone and that from now on she would pay the bills with 
her own savings. 

Spectator W was a paranoia erotica. She did not dis- 
close any positive or negative references to her own money sit- 
uation, for in her particular delusionary state, no cathartic ef- 
fect was noticed. She was at the time deeply confused and in- 
sisted that she had killed her baby. As the proceedings were 
going on upon the stage, she kept telling us that she wanted to 
jump up there and ask the “judge” to punish her for homicide. 

Spectator A, classified as a psychopath, had made 
money a fetish. He had become an extreme miser. The only 
thing for which he was willing to spend money was his patho- 
logical obsessions. The session made him conscious of his 
own total dependence on money as his only object of affection. 

Spectator F was a former patient, now an employee. 
The scene made her think of her small earnings in the sani- 
tarium, far below her self-estimated worth. Soon after the day 
of the session she stirred another employee up to a panic. 
This was a houseworker who was conscious not only of inferi- 
or earnings but also of inferior status. Suddenly she found the 
courage to go to the superintendent and ask for an increase in 
salary--a step which she had been contemplating for two years 
without the courage to actualize it. 

Two nurses of the staff, G and H, had a rather normal 
reaction. The session brought them both to think--for differ- 
ent reasons, how ever--that they were underpaid and that they 
were working overtime. It crystallized in persistent and in- 
articulate desires to make efforts to improve both their finan- 
cial and social situations. Subsequently, both of these nurses 
made changes which have resulted in marked psychological im- 
provement. 


GENERAL ANALYSIS 


This session was the beginning of a series which dealt 
with the psychopathology of money. The analysis brought out 
the following points: 
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Patients can be divided into different classes in accord 
with the amount of sacrifice they make in order to be cured. 
One can sacrifice other things than actual money--for example, 
one can deny one-self some “value,” in the broader sense of 
the word. The degree of sacrifice can be made measurable. 
Money is, of course, the most obvious index of it. If one were 
to construct a sociometric scale of sacrifice, at the maximum 
point would be placed that class of individuals who are anala- 
gous to the Christian monks of the Middle Ages. A monk gave 
up everything mundane when he entered a monastery--not only 
his money but all his property; and beyond this, all his sexual 
and social attachments, his wife and children, his father and 
mother, his friends and all his social pleasures. 

At the other end of the scale would come that class of 
individuals who are not willing to sacrifice anything for their 
cure. Indeed, for them the disease from which they suffer is 
an asset, in their interpersonal relations, upon which they live, 
like parasites. 

Between these two extremes on the scale, various de- 
grees can be determined. It is rare that a mental patient 
comes to a mental sanitarium with the eagerness of the old- 
time Christian monk, but there is a slightly lesser degree of 
sacrifice when a person--an alcoholic neurotic, for instance-- 
chooses to be treated and pays his own bills, sacrificing a cer- 
tain amount of time and money of his own free will. It is ob- 
vious that individuals whose sacrifice approaches that of the 
monk or similar patterns, have, in general, the best chances of 
recovery because they put their whole selves, their whole per- 
sonalities, into the treatment experiment. 

The class of individuals who pay out money they have 
themselves earned also make a comparatively good start with 
the treatment. The willingness to make such a sacrifice indi- 
cates an excellent pre-cathartic condition, long before any spe- 
cific sanitarium is considered. 

Lower in the scale than the first two classes is the 
class of individuals who fully realize who is paying for their 
treatment and the exact amount paid, and who try to shorten 
the treatment period because of the affection they have for the 
person paying. 

Finally, there is a class of individuals who are totally 
unaware of the monetary situation maintained in their behalf. 
They would fall in a class unto themselves below the minimum 
point on the scale, because there is no true awareness of the 
sacrifice involved. 

It is my conviction that the preparatory steps which a 
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patient takes (or has taken for him) have an important bearing 
upon the outcome of the treatment. A monk, for instance, did 
not decide to become a monk at the very moment when he ac- 
tually entered the monastery. There was a long process pre- 
ceding this decision during which he warmed up to it gradually. 
This preliminary warming-up process produced a precathartic 
effect upon the individual. It worked as a starter for a project- 
ed therapeusis. It may be true that the actual, general cathar- 
sis takes place within the (monastery) sanitarium itself, but 
the months ahead of this situation already pre-determine, to a 
great extent, the outcome of the (religious) psychiatric thera- 
peutic treatment. 

It is clear that there is a similarity between the monk 
and his relation to religion and the patient and his relation to 
the sanitarium. It is not only the money that matters. Often 
more important is the partial or tota) separation of the patient 
from his wife and family, from his business and social inter- 
ests. The situation in a mental sanitarium differs from the 
treatment situation in a doctor’s office. In the latter the life 
of the patient goes on just the same, except for the interview 
periods with the physician. But in a sanitarium a completely 
new set of relationships take shape which involve, whether the 
patient wants it or not, all the needs and desires of the indi- 
vidual: food, love, shelter, recreation, work and companion- 
ship. The private sanitarium as a mental refuge has therefore 
in its function certain similarities with the monastery of cen- 
turies ago in sacrifice on the part of the patient (or monk). 

In summing up, the experience of these psychodramatic 
sessions brings to the fore the broader significance of mental 
catharsis which Moreno et al have pointed out. It shows the 
relation of individual catharsis to group catharsis, and how the 
effect of catharsis expands by the process of interstimulation, 
thus magnifying its effect on each individual. 
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STATUS: ITS MFASUREMENT AND 
CONTROL IN EDUCATION 


Leslie Day Zeleny 
State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


MEASUREMENT OF STATUS 


For some time the writer has set forth the hypothesis 
that social status, defined as the average intensity of the atti- 
tudes expressed toward a person by his associates in a group, 
can be measured. This article recapitulates previous state- 
ments, develops further the hypothesis, and presents additional 
experimental results from the classroom. 


Direction and Intensity of Interpersonal 
Attitudes. Obviously, the first problem in the measurement 
of status is the determination of the degrees of positive and 
negative intensity of interpersonal attitudes in a group. There 
are at least three ways to do this. One is by patient partici- 
pation in group activities accompanied. by careful observation 
and reporting of actions and att tudes.! Another is by the tech- 
nique of the personal interview,“ and a third is by means of a 
written record.” In education, the written record has been 
found very practical. On the Group Membership Record, the 
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Human Relations: An Introduction to the Study of the Interaction of 
Individuals, Provincetown, Massachusetts Journal Press, | 940. 

2See Lundberg, George and Steele, Mary, "Some Attraction 
Patterns in a Village," Sociometry, January-April, 1938, pp. 375- 
419, 





3see Leslie Day Zeleny, "Measurement of Sociation," American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 6, (April, 1941), Newstetter, W. J., 
Feldstein, M. J., and Newcomb, T.M., Group Adjustment, A Study in 
Experimental Sociology, Cleveland, Western Reserve University, 1938 
and Moreno, L.L., "Who Shall Survive?” Washington, Nervous and 
Mental Diseases Publishing Co., 1934. 


4Zeleny, Leslie Day, op. cit. 
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members of a group or community of groups, who have had the 
opportunity to react to one another as values in a particular 
type of group activity, indicate how they feel about working with 
each of the members in a new group of which they might be a 
member. An opportunity is provided for recording one’s first 
few choices for membership in this group, the acceptable mem- 
bers, those toward whom one is indifferent, unacceptable mem- 
bers, and one’s last choices. In this manner, every person may 
indicate one of five different degrees of intensity of an attitude 
toward every other member of the group, as follows: 


A first choice? +1.00 unit 


Acceptance +0.50 unit 
Indifference 0.00 unit 
Unacceptance -0.50 unit 
A last choice® = -1.00 unit 


In this manner, the direction and intensity of all interpersonal 
attitudes may be recorded.© (The units of intensity assigned 
are, of course, arbitrary, but experience has shown them to be 
very satisfactory. ") 


Social Status Index. To determine any person’s 
status in the group one may compute the average intensity of 
the attitudes expressed toward that person, plus or minus the 
average (or standard) deviation of the individual attitudes from 
the average attitude. Expressed in a formula, the status of a 
person, or his social status index, SS may be given as follows: 





8S =I+D (1) 


when I represents the average of the intensities of the attitudes 
and D represents the deviation. (For clarity and convenience, 
the average deviation will be used here. For more refined sta- 
tistical analysis the standard deviation is better.) When I equals 
the intensity of an interpersonal attitude, n equals the total 





SThis means a first, second or third choice depending upon 
the number in the group,(or a last, next to last choice etc.) see 
"Measurement of Sociation," op. cit. 


S"Measurement of Sociation,” op. cit. 


7See Likert, R., Roslow, S., and Murphy, G. "A Simple and 
Reliable Method of Scoring the Thurstone Attitude Scales," J. Soc. 
Psych, 1934, 5, 228-238. It is shown here that arbitrary units are 





more satisfactory than more complex units used by Thurstone. 
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possible attitudes that may be expressed toward a person in 
the group, an N equals the number of persons in the group, 
then 


D= 





2I_.p. (2) 


SS = + 
iy “3 


oe 


+D = 


r=) * 
Im 


The social status index (SS) of a person in a group can then be 
easily calculated. For example, in the following case, 





Attitudes Expressed Toward A 











1 D 

From B +1.0 0.0 
From C +1.0 0.0 
From D +1.0 0.0 
From E +1.0 0.0 
From F +1.0 0.0 
I = +1.0 +0.0 

=I 
$8 = yay oD = 224 GLE ww - F - 41.00 + 0.00 units 


(3) 


where +1.00 represents the average intensity of the attitudes ex- 
pressed toward A and +0.00 represents the average deviation of 
the individual attitude intensities from I. 
To compute D, let gd represent the development of any 
one attitude from the mean attitude, then 
rd 2a~D 


w = - 2 units (4) 


In the above illustration D was computed, as follows: 


Sa~D 0+0+0+0+0 0O- 
an © ie 5 =-5 = £0.00 units (5) 


|| 


— 





where the sign of the intensities is considered only in relation 
to the distance of I from I. 

Since in actual life situations the interpersonal attitudes 
differ in magnitude another SS may be computed illustrating the 
use of the formula with the inclusion of positive and negative 
attitudes of differing degrees of intensity. Take the case of B 
in a group: 
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Attitudes Expressed Toward B 











I D 

From A +1.0 0.8 
From C +0.5 0.3 
From D 0.0 0.2 
From E -1.0 Lae 
From F +0.5 0.3 

_ 5[+1.00 5|2.8 

I = +0.20 D = +0.56 

In this case 
ppt La~D = 1.0 + 0.5 + 0.0 + (-1.0) 40.5 





“es y t 


i 5 


7 


+ 0.8 + 0.3 + ee +1.2+0.3 = aa + 28 0.20 + 0.56 units (6) 


Thus, the status of B is positive; but it is not high, and there 
is considerable variability in the attitudes expressed toward B. 
Perhaps one could say that B’s status was not very secure. 





Reliability of the Social Status Index. 

All available evidence indicates that the social status index is 
a reliable measure. The Group Membership Record, the meas- 
ure of the direction and intensity of interpersonal attitudes, has 
been shown to be reliable. For example, the product moment 
correlations between acceptances received on successive admin- 
pe of the Record were r = .910 + .029, r = .916 + .029, 

-947 + .011 in three trials (N = 15, 34, 35); and similar 
correlations between choices received were r = .950 + .033; 

-938.+ .024, r = .940 + .024 on three trials (N = 15, 35, 
34). Adding, ssocstanaan and choices together in three addi- 
tional instances (N = 29, 29, 28) r = .948 + .0143, .961 + .0097, 
-956 + .0143. Furthermore, the SS itself, computed in two addi- 
tional instances, with the use of all five degrees of intensity of 
interpersonal attitudes, was shown in two experiments to have 
a reliability correlation of r = .985 + .005 when N = 25 and 
r = .852 + .036 when N = 32. When used with adults, the Rec- 
ord is a reliable instrument. 

With children the reliability is not so high; but still 

high enough to allow the use of the Record with as young chil- 
dren as those in the upper primary and intermediate grades. 
For example, the coefficient of reliability on two administrations 
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of the Record (five days apart) to a class of twenty fourth grade 
children was, r = .79 + .0591. 


Validity of the Social Status Index. 
There is evidence that the social status index is a valid meas- 
ure of status. First, the conditions under which the Record are 
given impel truthful answers, for if a person does not record 
his true feeling he will be assigned to a group to which he does 
not care to belong. Then, a correlation between acceptances 
“received” by 35 persons and a five man-to-man leadership 
score determined with the use of the Partridge® test was r 
= .538 + .082; and a correlation between choices received and 
the five man-to-man rating was r = .874 + .027 (N = 35). 

Of interest, too, is the relationship between symptoms 
of abnormality as measured by the Personality Adjustment In- 
ventory” and social status indices. Those with the lowest ab- 
normality scores might be expected to show the best social sta- 
tus indices; consequently a negative correlation between the in- 
dices and the scores would imply validity. The correlations in 
one group of 24 students was r = .225 + .128. This shows that 
the SS and lack of symptoms of personal maladjustment (eu- 
rotic, psychoneurotic and social maladjustment) tend to go to- 
gether to a small extent. The low negative correlation also in- 
dicates, however, that there are other factors than individual 
symptoms of maladjustment that influence status. For example, 
in another study, correlations between five man-to-man scores 
(a sociometric rating) and certain characteristics of leaders 
were: leadership and participation, r = .59 + .074; leadership 
and intelligence, r = .44 + .023; leadership and general knowl- 
edge rho = .763. Thus, many persons who have an ability to 
participate in a group, intelligence and knowledge may attain a 
high status despite certain maladjustments. 

All data collected thus far imply that the social status 
index is both a reliable and valid measure of social status. 




















8partridge, De Alton, Leadership Among Adolescent Boys, New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934, 


3The Personal ity Adjustment Inventory, arranged by William 
Hales, Minnesota State Reformatory For Men, St. Cloud, is, in the 
opinion of the writer, the best of its kind. It gives a total 
score and diagnostic scores. This test is highly reliable, and will 
soon be publ ished. 
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CONTROL OF STATUS 


Need for the Control of Status. The need 
for control of status is clearly shown by the analysis of arrays 
of social status indices in class groups. For example, in four 
arrays the mean fell between +.17 and +.225 with the SD rang- 
ing from +.225 to +.265. 10 Thus, the average college student 
fell short of being fully acceptable group member in the mind 
of his associates, for one might expect an average SS near +.50 
of persons who are presumed to be leaders or potential leaders 
in the social order. 

To illustrate the meaning of these shortcomings, a table 
of the actual interpersonal attitudes among seven persons in a 
class group discussing race problems is given. These persons 
had worked together for five hours and were in a position to 
react to one another as values--values in terms of usefulness 
and adaptability in a sociology discussion group. 








Table I 


THE INTERPERSONAL ATTITUDES IN A SOCIOLOGY 
GROUP AFTER FIVE HOURS OF DISCUSSION 


Expressed Attitudes 








Students I OD WW IVV WW vi xI T D 
A I - 1 0 0 0 .5 1 2.5 .42 + .42 
T 
T Il 1 - 1 1 .5 «5 a) 4.5 .75 + .26 
I 
T 0 oO - 0 Oo .5 0 0.5 .08 + .14 
U 
D IV m) 0 5 = oS 1 BS) 2.5 42 + 22 
E 
s V 5 -1 0.5 - 1 0 1.0 .17 + .50 
_ -— os2 «= st © + € ae Bid 
E 
Cc vil 0 O -.5 0 65 .5 - 0.5 .08 + .28 
E 
I 
V 
E 
D” 





1Osee "Measurement of Sociation," op. cit. 
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Table I shows SS’s in the group ranging from a high of 
.75 + .26 to a low of - -.25 + .38. The average SS is .24. And 
the Ds ranged from +.14 to +.42. Since an average SS of .57 
+0.0 is possible according to the method of scoring used, the 
persons in this group, on the average are not highly skilled in 
interpersonal relations. Obviously, there is a need for the 
control and development of personalities capable of attaining 
status with their fellows. This is especially true in individual 
cases. 

This need is made all the more clear when the reasons 
given by persons for their interpersonal attitudes are recorded. 
For example, person VI, who attained an SS of -.25 + .38, was 
commented on, as follows: 

“Read material but not able to bring out her points” 

“Brought out some good points and knew what she was 
talking about” 

“Had little to say” 

“Too slow and reserved” 

“Didn’t say much” 

“Good worker, but tended to keep information to her- 
self” 


Person VI may have studied, but five out of six of her associ- 
ates agreed that she did not know how to make herself socially 
useful. She was a long distance socially from student II who 
attained an SS of +.75 + .26. The reasons given by her asso- 
ciates for this status were: 

“Finds good references; follows class discussion and 
willingly helps in forming conclusions” 

“Good in getting material and in discussion” 

“Did not contribute much, but raises questions” 

“Exact worker” 

“Did a lot of research; she knew what she was talking 
about and presented it in an understanding manner” 

“Very good personality” 


In one group of seven students, there was marked vari- 
ability in both Is and Ds. Many students failed to attain a very 
acceptable status. 


Techniques for the Control of Status. A 
problem in the control of status, then, is how to provide exper- 
jences that will make it possible for more persons to move in 
the direction of attaining the ability to attain, justly, an SS ap- 
proaching .50 + 0.00 or better in a group of contemporaries 
discussing serious problems. 
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i. Continued practice in interpersonal relations with a 
consciousness of goals to be attained. 

2. Group reassignment. 

3. Personal guidance interviews for individualized as- 
sistance. 

To provide continued practice in interpersonal relations, 
group learning procedures may be introduced into the class- 
room. !1 Briefly, in group learning properly motivated problems 
are examined by individuals and groups, and by democratic dis- 
cussion methods (based on careful study) causes and solutions 
are considered. Experimental results with the use of the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory, have shown greater changes in 
personality development with the use of group methods of learn- 
ing than with general class discussion methods.!2 The change 
was in the direction of dominance (leadership) and sociality. 
Thus, the ability of students to attain status was improved on 
the average. 

By means of group re-assignment persons can be placed 
in groups where practice in social adjustment is more satisfy- 
ing, that is, persons can be placed in groups where inter- 
personal attitudes of attraction are more common. This is a 
control of certain important psycho-social aspects of the en- 
vironment. For example, Table Il, giving the attitudes ex- 
pressed by each of twenty-two college students in a community 
of groups toward every other student in the community, makes 
possible a large number of new combinations of persons. In 
Group IV, the status of student number 21 is -.40 + .72; but 
placing him in Group I his status is +0.16 + .36--a more favor- 
able position for the functioning of a personality. When a class 
is conducted the group method (the class being divided into sev- 
eral study-discussion groups) the status of persons may be par- 
tially controlled. For example, in one class the average socia- 
tion index (average intensity of interpersonal attitudes in a 
group) was changed from +.30 to .44 with the use of sociometric 
methods. Thus a better medium for personality development 
was created because the status of most students was raised. 
This technique, should be a step toward the better adjustment 
of personality to the community of groups as a whole. This im- 
plies the actual development of the individual personality. 




















lIZeleny, Leslie Day "Group Learning," Social Education, Vol. 
4. (May 1940) pp. 317-320. 





l27eleny, Leslie Day, "Experimental Appraisal of a Group Learn- 
ing Plan,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 24 (Sept. 1940) pp. 


37-42. 
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Table I 
SHOWING THE ATTITUDES EXPRESSED BY EACH OF 
TWENTY-TWO PERSONS IN A COMMUNITY OF GROUPS 
TOWARD EVERY OTHER PERSON IN THE COMMUNITY 
Attitudes Given 


1234 5 6 7 8 91011 12 13 141516 17 1819 20 21 22 


_ 











“A 1 5.5.5 0 0 0-1 0.5 0 06608 6 16 606 0 
T 2) 1 tam 2 061810 86 «1860.8 6 & 0 -1 0 § 
T 3).5 .5 5 6 -1 6 0 0.65 0 6 0.6.6 0 O-5.5 1 0 5 
I 4/.5 .5 1 1 0 1 0 0.5 .5 1 ABAA 8 HT Hs 1 
= 5; 0 .5 .5 .5 -5 0-5 -1 0 1 -1 -1.58 1.56 -1 -1.5 1 1 
U 1. 8 = .575 
D 
E 6}0 0-1 0 -1 § 6 0.5 .56 -1 0.5 1.5 1-5 1 01 5 
8 710.5.5 0 1 O 5 0.5 .5 0 .6 .5 .5 .5 0 6.5 -1 .5 .5 

8}.5 1 0 0 -.5 0 0 5.5 .6 -.5 .5.5 0.5 0 10-5 5 O 

“R 91.5.5 00 56 -.5 O .5 1 .5 0 510.5 -1 1-1 0 0 5 
E 10/0 151-5 6 00 1 0 § Oi1-1 1 000 00 5 
© im1-1¢0 ©o 0 0-1 -1 .5 0-5 000 0 0.5 .5 5 -1 
E Il. 8 = .20 
I 
V12)}1.5 5.5 .5 1 8 8 © 2 @ et 7 #*#t. © 
E 1330.5 00 0 0 -1 6 10.5 -.5 5 0.5 -5-.5-1 5-1 1 
D’ 1445.500 5 0 01.550 0 0 01-5 6-1 00 0 

15}.5 .5 .5 .5 .5 0 -1 .5 -.5 .5 .5 1 .5 .5 & 6&6 6G 8&8 @ 
16}.5.500 0 0 0.5 1.5 0 oO 0.5.5 06000 0 
Il. 8 = .45 

17} 0-1 .5 0 -1 -1-.5 0-5 0 0 -1 -1.5 .5 0 “1.5 .5 -1 -.5 
18)-1 .5 .5 0 -.5 tt &£ £043 0 0.5.6.5 0 5 -1 0 #0 
1930011 6 6 -1 0-10 1 15060 1 -.5 1 1 -.5 
20/-1-1 0 0 .56 -1 -.5 -1 0 O-1 -.5 -1 O-1-1 -.5 -.5 0 5 -1 
21;}10.5 0-5 O 56 5-5 0 1-5 O00 1-1 -1 -1.5 5 <1 
22}.5 1.5 1 -1 1 11 6.5 1 0150.5 .56 .5.5-.5 0 

IV. 5 = -.08 





Again, when the social status index of a person is de- 
termined one may introduce the guidance interview as an ex- 
perimental factor and endeavor to measure their effect upon 
status. Thus, on a certain date, a student possessed a social 
status index of +.26 + .17. She was then told in an interview 
that more self-confidence and more participation promised to 
raise her status. After four weeks’ time her status index was 
-55 + .41--a decided improvement. But the experimental fac- 
tor was not effective in all cases. For example, another stu- 
dent was given the same directions as the first student. At the 
beginning of the experiment the status index of this student was 
-.07 + .39 at the end it was -.34 + .50. Thus it would appear 
that guidance and group placement will not always obtain de- 
sired results. Despite this shortcoming, guidance and inter- 
views were followed by many increases in SS’s. 











131 must be recognized, too, that mere changes in time, "test 
wiseness" and many unknown factors other than interviews and group 
placement may have influenced results. 
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The results of three atiempts to contivi status by means 
of guidance interviews and group placement are as follows: 








Mean Change Percent of Persons 
Trial N in Status Who Made a + Change 
1 22 +.013 50.0% 
2 25 +.096 82.0% 
3 18 +.076 72.2% 


These three experiments show a tendency for the SS to 
increase after the introduction of the experimental factors. 
These slight changes may be important for one would not ex- 
pect much change in a short period of time. Though no control 
group was used in these experiments the controlled experiments 
in leadership made by Eichler and Zeleny,! both showing im- 
provement in personality ratings after instruction and practice 
in leadership, imply the vaiidity of these findings. 

It is true, nevertheless, that many students did not prof- 
it from the experimental factors used in these experiments, 
and a number actually lost status. It would seem, therefore, 
that counseling, based on the assembled reasons given by asso- 
ciates for their reactions to each person on the record, is in- 
adequate. Other information, no doubt, is necessary--intelli- 
gence, scholastic ability, attitudes, and symptoms of adjustment 
or maladjustment. Then a high degree of specialization in 
counseling becomes necessary; and when a consideration of 
emotional factors enters, the counseling processes becomes one 
of highly delicate nature--one in which mistaken advice can be 
damaging--as these experiments show. 


A Control Study Analyzed. At this point, a study 
of the detailed results of one of the experiments in the control 
of status becomes cf interest. Table III presents a comparison 
of the SS’s of twenty-five students before and four weeks after 


guidance interviews and regrouping. 
From an inspection of Table III it becomes clear that a 











positive change in status index resulted in most cases; but in pe 
three instances no chance was made and in two instances a ho 
loss in status was obtained. Aliso, only in 13 instances were 
{ 
I4see Eichler, George A., "Studies in Student Leadership," ov 

Penn State Studies in Education No. 10, State College, Pennsylvania, 
1934 and Zeleny, Leslie Day, "Experiments in Leadership Training," — 

Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 14, (January 1941) pp. 310- 
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Table II 


SOCIAL STATUS INDICES OF TWENTY-FIVE STUDENTS 
BEFORE AND FOUR WEEKS AFTER GUIDANCE INTER- 


VIEWS AND REGROUPING 


Student SS Before SS After Change 
1 -46 54 +.09 
2 46 58 +.12 
3 43 29 -.14 
4 42 58 +.16 
5 40 AT +.07 
6 40 52 +.12 
7 35 38 +.03 
8 31 31 .00 
9 .29 44 +.15 

10 27 27 -00 
11 27 29 +.02 
12 25 38 +.13 
13 -25 31 +.06 
14 .25 38 +.13 
15 16 16 .00 
16 16 -19 +.03 
17 10 38 +.28 
18 -08 17 +.09 
19 -06 27 +.21 
20 .06 33 +.27 
21 06 04 -.02 
22 -04 19 +.15 
23 02 27 +.25 
24 -.12 -.06 +.06 
25 -.16 -.02 +.14 

Total +2.40 


positive changes over +0.1 made. 


Mean +0.096 


It must be remembered, 


however, that these changes took place in a four-week period. 
Since personality develops slowly, no more could be expected. 
Were experimental factors, like those used here, introduced 


over a period of years amazing results might be achigved. 


The first experimental study in a third grad 





e+" showed 


'5Ey periments in the third grade are progressing with the co- 
operation of Miss Ruth L. Cole of the St. Cloud State Teachers 
College. 
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negative results. Three weeks were allowed between adminis- 
trations of the Record, and in the meantime regrouping and in- 
dividual guidance programs were followed. The mean change in 
social status index was -.03. Though some children made a 
definite improvement in status, many also definitely declined. 
An analysis of experiments in grades and results will be pub- 
lished later. 





SUMMARY 


It was a hypothesis of this study that status, defined as 
the average intensity of the attitudes expressed toward a person 
by his associates, could be measured. First, it was shown 
that, with the aid of the Group Membership Record, half units 
of positive and negative intensity and a zero intensity of inter- 
personal attitudes could be determined. Then, with the aid of 
the formula 





ol 


~D 
-1 





. 


|" lon 


SS = 


1 
a social status index was computed. This index was shown to 
be both a reliable and a valid measure of status as defined. 

It was also hypothesized that status could be controlled. 
Experimental evidence was presented to show that continuous 
group experience accompanied by an understanding of the mean- 
ing and importance of the experience, group reassignment and 
counseling all appeared to make some contribution to an im- 
proved status, except in the third grade study. 

These experiments in control, however, ail took place 
in a short period of time--too short to show marked changes. 
Over a long period of time one might expect significant results. 

We are justified in concluding, however, that status can 
be measured and controlled, within the limits defined. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MOMENT 
AND THE SPONTANEITY THEATRE 


J. L. Moreno 
Beacon Hill, Beacon, New York 


EDITOR'S NOTE. The growing interest in the concept of the 
moment, the concept of spontaneity and the theory of interpersonal 
relation-systems has made long over-due a translation of the pio- 
neer work along these lines: "Das Stegreiftheater," by J. L. Mo- 
reno, published in Berlin in 1923. 


This was the tenth in a series of publications in German 
which began in 1914 and in which Moreno, step by step, outlined his 
philosophy of the moment. 

In this publication, the philosophy of the moment is applied 
to the drama. The following is the first instalment of a transla- 
tion of the original text. 

"Das Stegreiftheater" was not solely the product of theoreti- 
cal speculation. Here, as in other branches of Moreno's work, the- 
ory and experiment developed hand in hand. "Das Stegreiftheater" 
was preceded by the foundation in Vienna of a Spontaneity Theatre 
(Stegreiftheater) which became the first psychodramatic laboratory 
as well as the first interpersonal clinic. In his first works in 
English (1928-1932), Moreno gave to some of the concepts which are 
found in "Das Stegreiftheater" English terms such as "spontaneity 
test," "spontaneity technique," "spontaneity quotient" and "instinc- 
tive" and "guided" spontaneity. 

The word "Stegreif" is untranslatable, and therefore the 
present title was given to the English version in order to present 
a clear indication of the content of the work. 


Certain passages which, in translation, would have made dif- 
ficult reading, have been greatly simplified and clarified by the 
author. This English version attempts to convey the thought-con- 
tent of the author more directly than did the original, German ver- 
sion. Further instalments will appear in subsequent issues of 
SOC 1 OMETRY. 
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STATUS NASCENDI 


The first step towards a philosophy of the moment is 
to define and establish the moment as a concept in its own 
right. Previous approaches to the problem of the moment have 
failed to accomplish this or neglected it altogether. A study 
of the moment in experimental situations, parallel to and as a 
follow-up of a philosophical analysis of the subject provides 
one method of arriving at a definition of the moment. 

In the establishment of a point of reference, three fac- 
tors must be emphasized: the status nascendi, the locus, and 
the matrix. These represent different phases of the same 
process. There is no “thing” without its locus, no locus with- 
out its status nascendi, and no status nascendi without its ma- 
trix. The locus of a flower, for instance, is in the bed where 
it grows into a flower, and not its place in a woman’s hair. 
Its status nascendi is that of a growing thing as it springs 
from the seed. Its matrix is the fertile seed, itself. The lo- 
cus of a painting is its specific, original surroundings. If the 
painting is removed in space from its original surroundings, it 
becomes just another “thing”--a secondary, exchangeable value. 
It has lost the uniqueness which it had in its locus nascendi. 

The locus of a word is the tongue of him who utters it, 
or the lines in which the pen first forms it. This word, re- 
peated, becomes but another and more ugly sound; the hand- 
writing, multiplied in print, becomes but an intellectual commod- 
ity. Again, the uniqueness is obliterated. 

From the point of view of usefulness and practicability 
only, there is no difference between the original painting and 
the copies of it. The words spoken by a man and their printed 
reduplications communicate the same content to the outsider. 
The existence of many copies identical with the original creates 
the deceptive impression that there are many originals, or that 
the original and the copies have the same meaning. It may 
even give the impression that there is no true original--only 
derivatives. 

It is important to reflect upon the inner process which 
takes place in the course of the removal of a creative expres- 
sion from its locus nascendi to new places or media. One 
“thing” changes into another “thing”--although, due to the lag 
of language, the same word may be used for many different 
objects or events. Thus, the “David” of Michael Angelo in its 
locus nascendi is the true “David” of Michael Angelo. Placed 
in a museum, it is no longer truly itself: it is lending itself 
to the composition of another “thing,” the museum. Now it is 
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one of the “things” which go to make up a museum. Similarly, 
the lily in the hand of a woman is no longer purely a lily, but 
a decorative extension of her hand, her body. The primary sit- 
uation of a thing is in the place which gave it birth. 


ANALYSIS OF THE THEATRE FROM THE POINT 
OF VIEW OF THE CATEGORY OF THE MOMENT 


The inner structure of the theatre is easily recogniza- 
ble if one considers the nascence of any specific dramatic pro- 
duction. In the rigid, “dogmatic” theatre, the creative product 
is given: it appears in its final, irrevocable form. The dram- 
atist is no longer present, for his work is entirely divorced 
from him. His work, the creation of which was the very es- 
sence of certain moments bygone, returns only to deprive the 
present moment of any living creativity of its own. In conse- 
Guence, the actors have had to give up their initiative and their 
spontaneity. They are merely the receptacles of a creation 
now past its moment of true creativity. Dramatist, actor, di- 
rector and audience conspire in an interpretation of the moment 
which is mechanical. They have surrendered themselves to the 
enjoyment of an extra-temporal, moment-less performance. The 
value which appears supreme is like nothing but the spiritual 
bequest of someone who is dead. 

In this sense, the drama is a thing of the past, a van- 
ished reality. The conventional theatre is, at its best, dedicat- 
ed to the worship of the dead, of dead events--a sort of resur- 
rection-cult. Therefore, the institution of the theatre, in order 
to create out of nothing the semblance, at least, of present 
reality, had to become a deus ex machina. Reformers of the 
theatre, bewildered by the decline of its art and the decay of 
its public appeal, have not been able to uncover the seat of its 
disease because they have failed to see that the pathology of 
our theatre is part of a larger process of disintegration, the 
pathology of our culture as a whole of which the most charac- 
teristic symptom is the cultural conserve. An illustration of 
this is the drama conserve. The finished products of the 
drama--the scenes of the play, the dialogue, etc.,--fill the minds 
of the creative agents (the actors) before the drama reaches 
the actual presentation itself, thus rendering the actors uncrea- 
tive for their crucial moment of the presentation. It is imma- 
terial whether a work is written by a living dramatist or a 
dead one; it is immaterial even if the author himself becomes 
the actor of his own creation. The presentation is in all cases 
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a creation of the past. Viewed from this level--the status nas- 
cendi of a drama--movement, direction, costuming and setting 
all become matters of secondary importance. 

The contrast between the theatre as we know it and the 
spontaneity theatre lies in their different treatments of the mo- 
ment. The former endeavors to present its products before an 
audience as definite, finished creations; the moment is ignored. 
The latter attempts to produce the moment itself and, at one 
stroke, to create as integral parts of it the form and content 
of the drama. 

The conventional theatre belongs to the world of appear- 
ances; the “thing in itself,” the spontaneous creative process 
in statu nascendi, is suppressed. Because of the extra-momen- 
tary character of its creation, the conventional theatre has its 
metaphysics in a time already past, outside of the precincts of 
the stage. The dramatic work, at the moment when it was cre- 
ated during the fleeting moments of that past, was not even 
then a thing of the present because it was directed towards a 
future moment--the moment of its performance on the stage-- 
and not toward the moment of its creation. A spontaneous per- 
formance presents things only as they are at the moment of 
production. It is not dependent upon any past moments nor is 
it directed towards any future moments. 

The spontaneous concept of the moment has led to new 
methods of production. While the conventional theatre places 
the spontaneity process backstage (in space) and prior to the 
performance (in time)--in the creation of the script, the crea- 
tion of the réles and the study of them, the designing of the 
settings and costumes, the formation of the ensembles and the 
rehearsals--the spontaneity theatre brings before the audience 
the original, primary processes of spontaneity, undiminished 
and inclusive of all phases of the production. That which, in 
the conventional theatre, takes place behind the curtain--the 
very “thing in itself,” the spontaneous creative process, the 
“meta-theatre”--now takes the stage. The entire work of art 
is formed before our eyes, status nascendi, in a sequence 
which is the reverse of anything we have ever before seen: 
the genesis of the idea, the conception and designing of the set- 
ting, the distribution of the réles and the metamorphosis of the 
actor--in this order. 

There are three forms of the drama to which an ex- 
periment based upon the philosophy of the moment lends itself: 
the spontaneity theatre, as a dramatic art of the moment, the 
dramatized or living newspaper and the therapeutic theatre. 





IThese three forms were created and practised during the 
three years' existence of the Vienna Stegreiftheater (1922-25); the 
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The spontaneity theatre is a vehicle organized for the 
presentation of drama of the moment. The dramatist is in the 
key-réle. He is not merely a writer--in fact he does not ac- 
tually write anything--but an active agent, confronting the play- 
ers with an idea which may have been growing in his mind for 
some time, and warming them up to immediate production. The 
réle of the dramatist is often taken by one of the actors, who 
then becomes dramatist and leading actor at the same time. 

The dramatized or “living” newspaper is a presentation 
of the news of the day as it occurs. It is the synthesis be- 
tween the spontaneity theatre and a newspaper. The intention 
is to make the expression on the stage spontaneous in form (im- 
promptu) as well as in content (the news of the day). The 
dramatized newspaper has another asset from the point of view 
of an art of the moment: the absolute evidence of true spon- 
taneity it has for the onlookers--and not simply for the actors, 
as in some forms of the spontaneity theatre--because of the 
daily news character of the material projected. A good drama- 
tized newspaper tries to produce the news as quickly as it can 
be gathered by the reporters; thus the production may change 
in content from hour to hour. 

The therapeutic theatre uses the vehicle of the spon- 
taneity theatre for therapeutic ends. The key person is the 
mental patient. The fictitious character of the dramatist’s 
world is replaced by the actual structure of the patient’s world, 
real or imaginary. 

The first step in all these forms is the selection of the 
material for the initial situation on the stage. In the first case 
above, it may be the idea of the dramatist, in the second case, 
the news provides the material, and in the third, it is provided 
by the interview which indicates clues to the patient’s leading 
symptom. In a psychological laboratory devoted to spontaneity 
experiments, some sort of editorial department is necessary in 
which these first steps are prepared and organized. 





first dramatized newspaper in the United States was presented at 
the Guild Theatre, New York City, on April 5, 1931, under the di- 
rection of the author. 

2in this sense, the dramatized newspaper launched in Vienna 
was a genuine anticipation of the "Movietone News,” the "March of 
Time," the "Living Newspaper" of the WPA, and the modern radio news 
broadcast. However, the conserve character of these mechanical 
forms is in utter contradiction to the spontaneity principle and, 
in this sense, the "Movietone News" and the "March of Time” are not 
as revolutionary as they seem; the deceptive impression arises from 
the technical apparatus, whether film, radio or whatever. They must 
therefore be regarded as replicas of conventional expression. 
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Except for analysis, experimentation in the moment is 
the sole instrument of spontaneity exploration. A spontaneity 
experiment does not presuppose the theoretical and practical 
equipment of the theatre as it is known today. It begins as if 
the conventional theatre had never existed. It does not seek 
to overthrow, but drives forward, unfettered, along a new road. 


THE SPONTANEITY TEST 


In its preparatory phase, the spontaneity theatre be- 
comes a psycho-technical laboratory. The director prepares 
the ground for the productions; this phase of the work is strict- 
ly exploratory. He sets up the various experimental or test 
situations. The patterns which the actors set out to produce 
are either situations and réles which they themselves wish to 
produce and which they may have within themselves at some 
degree of development, or situations and réles for which they 
have little or no experience. If such tests of spontaneous ac- 
tors are made in a large number of situations and réles, then 
a graduated scale can be constructed which will show their 
comparative degrees of spontaneity and readiness for different 
situations and réles. The material gained from such spontanei- 
ty tests can be used for diagnostic interpretation and as an 
opening for the development of the spontaneity of individuals in 
the functions, réles and situations which have been found to be 
in a rudimentary state--a sort of training in spontaneity. 

After testing a large number of individuals, we have 
found that the aptitude for spontaneity work varies. There is 
something like a talent for spontaneity work. There are indi- 
viduals whose spontaneity is generally superior to that of 
others, just as there are individuals who appear to be more 
talented only in respect to some specific performance. This 
spontaneity which an individual can summon when placed in 
réles and situations which are totally strange to him--in pro- 
portion to the amount of spontaneity exhibited by a large num- 
ber of other individuals when faced with situations which are 
equally strange to them--determines his spontaneity quotient. 
The spontaneity quotient of an individual does not necessartiy 
rise and fall with his intelligence quotient. There are many 
individuals of high intelligence who have a low degree of gen- 
eral spontaneity (although they may be highly spontaneous 
along a special line). When compared with many other mental 
functions of these individuals, such as intelligence and memory, 
the sense for spontaneity is seen to be far less developed. 
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This may perhaps be so because, in the. civilization of con- 
serves which we have developed, spontaneity is far less used 
and trained than, for instance, intelligence and memory. The 
sense for spontaneity, as a cerebral function, shows a more 
rudimentary development that any other important, fundamental 
function of the central nervous system. This may explain the 
astonishing inferiority of men when confronted with surprise 
tactics. 

The study of surprise tactics in the laboratory shows 
the flexibility or the rigidity of individuals when faced with 
unexpected incidents. Taken by surprise, people act frightened 
or stunned. They produce false responses or none at all. It 
seems that there is nothing for which human beings are more 
ill-prepared and the human brain more ill-equipped than for 
surprise. The normal brain responds confusedly, but psycho- 
logical tests of surprise have found that fatigued, nerve-racked 
and machine-ridden people are still more inadequate--they 
have no response ready nor any organized, intelligent reaction 
to offer to sudden blows which seem to come from nowhere. 
Conditions of high cultural and technological organization coin- 
cide alarmingly with increased immobility of thought and ac- 
tion. Spontaneity training is the most important remedy for 
this general weakness. 

This also explains why actors of the conventional thea- 
tre and their dramatists are rarely able to do any spontaneity 
work. For the presentation of spontaneous states and spon- 
taneity ideas, individuals are required who have undergone a 
specific training. This training will produce people who have 
learned rapidly to embody their own inspirations and to react 
rapidly to those of others. 

It is important that the director study the results of 
all these experiments and tests. Constant familiarity with 
such situations and their results will lead him to increasing 
knowledge and skill. Notwithstanding all this preliminary prep- 
aration and organization of skill and knowledge, the performance 
itself is the free, unpremeditated, spontaneous product of the 
director and his co-workers. The technical information is 
extraneous to the stage-situations themselves. The technical 
knowledge comes into play only in order constantly to enrich 
the spontaneity of the group and the mutual interaction with a 
constant supply of new and unpremeditated situations. 

These experiments can be called spontaneity tests. They 
may gradually lead to a new conception of the science of the 
drama. The situation of the actor and that of the spectator 
have changed and thus their relationship to one another must 
undergo a new interpretation. 
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Many hundreds of spontaneity tests were made in this 
laboratory and many hundreds of productions were presented 
before and in collaboration with audiences. Day by day the re- 
sults of these tests were interpreted and analyzed. This led 
to a mass of systematic knowledge in preparation for a theory 
of spontaneity and creativity which could be based upon actual 
experiments. It led further to the invention of methods and 
techniques which could increase the resourcefulness and skill 
of the individual, a process which is called spontaneity training. 

Some of the most significant theories and techniques are 
here outlined in reference to the domain of forms, the domain 
of interpersonal relationships, the domain of presentation and 
the domain of psychodramatic treatment of mental disorders. 





THE ANALYTIC DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 
SPONTANEITY PLAYER AND THE DRAMATIC ACTOR 


The script of the stage play--a product of the mind--is 
presented to the actor. It consists of words. The actor must 
not oppose his (secondary) mind to this product: he must sac- 
rifice himself to it. The réle stands before him with an indi- 
viduality of its own. He is forced to drill himself so that he 
becomes two individuals--his own private, hidden self and the 
other self, the réle he is to assume. It is as if he were for- 
ever jumping out of his own skin into that of the réle and back 
into his own again. It is a tragic situation in which he finds 
himself. He may deceive himself and a gullible audience, but 
the language and the mental level of Shakespeare and other 
dramatists of his rank can never be fully re-created. The deep 
stage-fright experienced by many of the greatest mimes bears 
witness to this conflict within them. 

Instead of himself, the actor personifies something 
which has already been personified as a rdle, by the drama- 
tist. There are three possible relations between an actor and 
his réle. In the first, he works himself into the rdle, step by 
step, as if it were a different individuality. The more he ex- 
tinguishes his private self, the more he becomes able to “live” 
the réle. In this case, the réle is like the personality of 
someone he might wish to be, instead of himself. His attitude 
toward the réle is one of sympathy. In the second, he finds 
the mean between his conception of the réle and that of the 
author; his attitude, in this case, is one of considered balance. 
In the third, in disgust, he forces the specific rdle into his own 
individuality and disfigures the written words of the dramatist 
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into a personal style of his own. In this case, his attitude is 
antipathetic. 

The language of the dramatist is the chief stimulus to 
which the whole personality of the actor responds. The latter’s 
behavior is not genuinely creative, but re-creative. The man- 
ner in which he assimilates the material of the réle is centri- 
petal--from the material, outside of him, towards himself, the 
center. It is exactly the opposite process from that of the 
sculptor and the painter: their material is outside them in 
space. The ideas come out of their own minds and go into the 
material. In the case of the actor, the idea is outside him in 
space and enters into him just as if he were the material. 

The spontaneity player is centrifugal. The spirit of the 
rodle is not in a book, as it is with the actor. It is not out- 
side of him in space, as with the painter or the sculptor, but a 
part of him. 


THE SPONTANEITY STATE 


What, with the actor, is the point of departure--the 
spoken word--with the spontaneity player is the end stage. The 
spontaneity player begins with the spontaneity state; he cannot 
proceed without it. He must have a running start, so to speak, 
in order to reach it, just as in the high jump. Once he has 
caught it, the state carries him along. The spontaneity state 
develops and warms up until it articulates at the level of 
speech. The original spontaneity state is complemented by the 
appropriate speech; the behavior of the body is complemented 
by an appropriate mental condition. The mind and the dramatic 
conceptions of an art are synthesized. 

The spontaneity state must be differentiated from ail 
other known psychological concepts. The words “affekt” and 
“emotion” do not completely convey its meaning, for a spon- 
taneity state expresses not only emotions, like anxiety, fear, 
anger and hate, but also complex phenomena like politeness, 
cruelty, levity, haughtiness and slyness, or conditions like 
feeblemindedness or alcoholism. In addition, a spontaneity state 
is not rigidly given, already existing. If this were so, no spon- 
taneity would be necessary to bring it forth. Also, it does not 
emerge as the result of a compulsion--except, of course, in 
the pathological forms of spontaneity states. It is, in general, 
produced as an act of the will; it is voluntary, on the subject’s 
part--however much involuntary material might be carried 
along with the spontaneity state into the projected act. A spon- 
taneity state has the inherent tendency to be experienced by the 
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subject as his own act, autonomous and free--free, that is, from 
from any external influence and free from any internal influ- 
ence which he cannot control. This experience may be delu- 
sionary, but that is how he feels and thinks when he throws 
himself into a spontaneity state. It has, for the subject at 
least, all the markings of a freely produced action... Designa- 
tions like “feeling” or “condition” for a spontaneity state are 
inadequate because it is not only the process within a person 
but also a flow of feeling in the direction of the spontaneity 
state of another person. From the contact between two spon- 
taneity states centering, naturally, in two different persons, 
there results an interpersonal situation. It may express 
either harmony or friction. 

The spontaneity state is a key-concept in all psycho- 
dramatic work. It is the starting-point. In spontaneity work 
it compares in importance with the lines which the playwright 
provides for the actor in the conventional theatre. By neces- 
sity, therefore, the study and rehearsal of parts are replaced 
by training in spontaneity states. 


MECHANICS OF PRODUCTION 


The production of a drama upon the stage has always 
been a paradoxical undertaking. The transposition of a dra- 
matic work from the mind of the playwright to the stage must 
arouse a strange feeling in the dramatist, for he sees on the 
stage something that is still a part of him--part of him in the 
sense that, although spectators, producers and all outsiders 
may not be aware of it, this drama has already had its stage- 
production in his mind and it is still going on there. A dra- 
ma’s first, true stage is the mind of the dramatist. If this 
“mental” production could be co-experienced, could be felt and 
heard by the audience at the very moment when it emerges 
and develops in the mind of the dramatist, then they would 


find themselves in the real theatre and present at the real pre- | 


miére. But in this material world of ours, what happens is 
the opposite of what would be spiritually correct and genuine. 
The theatrical producer employs a staff of people and attempts 
in all earnestness to project upon the stage an experience that 





3The German text mentions "Beziehung der Lage einer Person 
zu der Lage einer anderen Person." The author used for this the 
simple term "Begegnungslage." The closest rendering of this un- 
translatable word is “inter-personal situation." 
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has already had its most perfect expression and its most logi- 
cal theatre. 

Therefore, psychologically speaking, the present has two 
guises: the “true” present, in which appears the true, unique 
process of creation, and the “false” present, in which dupli- 
cates of the original can appear in infinite numbers. It is with 
this “false” present that those in the conventional theatre deal, 
producers, actors, spectators and critics. Many compromises 
and imperfections of theatrical enterprises derive from this sit- 
uation. The basis for reproduction is the work of the play- 
wright. The higher the rank of the work, the closer should the 
reproduction resemble the original unique process of creation. 
The cutting, changing and manipulation of the dramatic work is 
therefore in contradiction to the essence of the drama. The 
lower the class of a dramatic piece, the easier it is for the 
actor to present it, or his réle in it. The more superficial 
and cliché-like a piece is, the less is the effort it demands 
from the spectators and the more certain is its success. 

The conventional theatre had to have a permanent and de- 
pendable criterion: the conservable portions of a process of 
creation which is already past--the words, the dialogues and 
the chain of situations of which the drama consists. For want 
of the “true” present, the word became the frame of reference. 
The highest ideal of all dramatic production in the conventional 
theatre has therefore become, of necessity, the true reproduc- 
tion of every single work as laid down by the dramatist. The 
striving is towards the fullest recapitulation. The historical, 
conventional theatre is the attempted justification of a present 
whose creative essence is already a thing of the past, an un- 
conscious, modern art of the dead and of the conserved word. 

It is in accord witr this trend that some producers try 
to imitate nature to a maximum degree. It is as if they were 
trying to extend the worship of the dead to inanimate things. 
There will always be worship of the dead as long as human 
memory uses the moment as the basis for repetition instead of 
itself being condensed and expressed in a moment. 

The result is that the productions which we see in our 
theatres today are products of compilation and manipulation. 
They represent neither an art of the moment nor an art of full 
and true repetition. Thus the deeper sense of the theatre has 
become lost. The theatre of today is kinoid: like the motion- 
picture film, cut and cut again, the dramatic piece is cut and 
rearranged to meet some practical aim. 

For an art of the moment it is the spontaneity theatre 
which becomes the ideal expression. It is the stage in the 
mind and spirit of the dramatist. Let us place ourselves under 
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the illusion that the characters which are in the process of pro- 
duction in the dramatist’s mind have become at once visible 
and audible. In this ideal presentation, all essential factors 
are brought into accord: the process of production in accord 
with the process of presentation, the spontaneity state in accord 
with the word--before it has become a conserve. 

The science of the conventional drama developed its 
principles and its laws from analytic and comparative study of 
many patterns of the drama after they had become “cold”-- 
after they had become carefully organized systems of situations 
and dialogues. On the other hand, the science of the spontane- 
ous drama, the science of an art of the moment, takes a total- 
ly different attitude towards the problem. It does not study the 
finished products, such as scenes, dialogues, sequences, cli- 
maxes and endings, and the events contained in them. It dis- 
closes psychological laws of a new kind: those which are based 
on the creative act, itself. 

We arrive thus at two different methods of production. 
The one method produces the drama after its composition is 
finished; the other method produces and composes the drama in 
one and the same effort. In the latter, one after another the 
dramatis personae take form in the mind of the dramatist as 
the drama develops. Let us imagine that the dramatist becomes 
separated from the characters which take form in his mind. 
Then we arrive at the following picture: each of these drama- 
tis personae is as if he were his own creator, and the drama- 
tist were the one who merely combines the dramatis personae 
into a total work. This gives us the matrix of a spontaneous 
performance. We can now visualize the dramatist as his own 
producer and each of these personae dra:natis as spontaneous 





actors within him. Whereas the drama, as long as it develops 
in the dramatist’s mind, is a unique and totally creative act, 
in the spontaneity theatre this act becomes real and is there- 
fore seen on a different plane. Now, every spontaneous actor 
is truly the creator of his own réle, and the producer-director | 
(alias the dramatist) must combine several units into the one 
total process. The problem thus to create and combine a num- 
ber of creative acts at the instant when they emerge in statu 
nascendi in such a way that they do not confuse and hinder one) 
another but, on the contrary, produce a unified and meaningful 
totality, demands a new science of direction. 

The new science of direction is concerned with the laws 
by which a drama of two or more persons can be produced at 
the same time that it is being acted out by these persons. The 
difficulty of the procedure lies in the fundamental requirement 
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that the acting be spontaneous and that the actors must not be 
prepared (nor may they prepare themselves) consciously for 
the situations they are to create. The difficulty also lies in 
the fact that the dramatic production itself must emerge spon- 
taneously. The dramatic idea--the creative unit, which is the 
matrix nascendi--may come from a specific inspiring agent 
such as a writer on the staff of the spontaneity theatre, the di- 
rector or any of the participating spontaneity players. If the 
inspiring agent is an outsider--that is, someone who is not one 
of the players--then the form which the psychodrama can take 
is that of a spontaneity test. In such cases, these agents may 
have prepared an idea long before it is to be suddenly flung at 
the actors. 

This brings to the fore a fundamental methodical dis- 
tinction in spontaneity work: between (a), individually emerging 
spontaneity, directed or undirected by the individual himself, 
and ), spontaneity stimulated or provoked by an outside agent, 
directed or undirected by that outside agent. The latter class 
leads itself more easily than the former to methods of disci- 
plined and guided spontaneity. 

The science of direction is confronted with a number of 
essential questions. Which are the central ideas to be pro- 
duced? The choice of ideas will depend upon the problem to 
which spontaneity techniques are applied. If the problem is 
performance in a spontaneity theatre, then the originality and 
the aesthetic or social value of the idea will be decisive. Last 
but not least we must consider the availability and the compar- 
ative readiness of spontaneous actors for embodying them. If 
the problem is a dramatized newspaper, the ideas should be 
drawn from life. If the problem is the therapeutic situation of 
one or more individuals, the ideas should be drawn from their 
private worlds or be so chosen that they meet with their par- 
ticular requirements. 

Another essential question is in what tempo should the 
dramatis personae act? The length of a dramatic production 
in the spontaneity theatre is an important consideration, just 
as it is in the conventional theatre. But in spontaneity work, 
the factors of proper timing, the rhythm of production, the tim- 
ing of a certain action so that it will emerge in conjunction 
with a certain phrase, the timing of interpersonal actions and 
counter-actions, are of the utmost significance. The present, 
in the personal world of one actor, may be crowded with a set 
of experiences and inspirations which are more or less differ- 
ent from the set of experiences and inspirations which are 
crowding the present of every other co-actor in the production. 
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A science of direction must develop a systematic knowledge of 
these phenomena so that the director and the actors may be 
taught them. In the spontaneous situations themselves, they 
must use these facts intuitively. There is no time for deliber- 
ation or rehearsal. Body and mind coérdinated one second too 
early or too late may throw the whole situation out of gear. 
The duration of a spontaneous act and the pauses preceding and 
following it must be studied with precision. Otherwise, sys- 
tematic guidance of students will get out of hand. 

There are many conventional and institutional standards 
by which a definite time is allotted to certain services or per- 
formances, such as, for instance, a religious service, working 
hours, the length of a conventional opera or play. The situa- 
tion changes, however, in informal situations. The factor of 
spontaneity enters into them to a varying degree and determines 
to a great extent the social and cultural values which the indi- 
viduals draw from them. The problem of “balanced” timing 
becomes of paramount importance in all performances the dura- 
tion of which cannot be laid down rigidly without interfering in 
a perhaps disadvantageous manner with the type of warming-up 
process a particular individual has. The composition of music, 
the painting of a portrait, the writing of a novel are illustra- 
tions. The lag in the warming-up process to a particular per- 
formance may, however, be detrimental to its social effect as 
well as to its cultural value, just as the lag of an overheated 
warming-up process may become detrimental to the individual 
performing or the co-participants in the situation. In everyday 
life these facts are taken for granted but only in the psycho- 
dramatic laboratory can they be explored by systematically de- 
vised experiments with living roles in life-situations. 

The same theme which requires a period of from two 
to three hours in the conventional form of the drama must 
often be reduced to a fifteen- or twenty-minute period in the 
spontaneity theatre. In a dramatized newspaper, the cutting 
process may have to go to farther extremes, down to a one- to 
five-minute period. This considerable reduction of duration is 
possible for two reasons: the artists leave out more and more 
of the non-essentials in movement, dialogue and situations and-- 
perhaps more important still--the spectators of a dramatized 
newspaper take a great imaginative load upon themselves and 
away from the actor-producers on the stage. The spectatcrs 
are really spectator-actors; they are warmed up to the news. 
The amount of material that needs to be produced on the stage 
is reduced to a minimum. Indeed, if the material is too lengthy 
and too elaborate, the production will lose in social as well as 
aesthetic effects. 
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Another significant problem is the positions and move- 
ments which a spontaneous actor assumes and makes within 
the space allotted to the production on the stage. In the con- 
ventional, rehearsed drama, this problem does not exist. Posi- 
tions and movements are predetermined by the playwright and 
the director, working together. In real-life ceremonial acts 
and institutional behavior, just as on the conventional stage, the 
positions and movements of the participants are precisely pre- 
ordained by rights and regulations. But in a spontaneity thea- 
tre, the actors must choose their positions on the stage and in 
relation to one another on the spur of the moment. It has 
therefore become a part of the training of a spontaneity actor 
to stimulate his readiness to place himself in positions which 
are in accord with his réle and the situation in which he is to 
act. 

These preparatory steps lead up to the final and crucial 
problem in a spontaneously developed dramatic production: how 
are the actors to interact so that they produce together--aside 
from each actor’s individual production of his own rdéle--a prod- 
uct which is valid as a whole, aesthetically and socially? In 
order to aid in attaining this end, a study of interpersonal rela- 
tion-systems on the personal as well as on the role level is 
part and parcel of the experimental work carried out in psycho- 
dramatic laboratories. 

In the course of experimentation with the various prob- 
lems presented above, a director should arrive at a few gener- 
al rules in reference to ideas for a plot, speed of acting, posi- 
tion on the stage, and interaction. He should become able to 
formulate for every specific occasion the dominant idea, the 
desirable tempo, a desirable position, and a desirable pattern 
of interaction. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CREATIVE ACT AND 
CREATIVE FORMS 


In the course of testing a large number of individuals 
we arrived at the following conclusions: the spontaneous actor 
is confronted with three forms of resistance which he must 
overcome in order to reach spontaneity states, (a), resistances 
which come from his own bodily actions in the presentation of 
roles, (b), resistances which come from his private personality 
in the production of ideas and (c), resistances which come 
from the bodily actions, the ideas and emotions of the other 
actors working with him. The latter is an intereprsonal 
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resistance. It is behind and underneath these barriers and re- 
sistances that the true, great theatre of poetic inspiration and 
production lies. 

Analysis of the forms of plays follows the analysis of 
the individual or cultural resistances. We found that certain 
ideas are easily acted out by almost any actor. On the other 
hand, certain other plots appear to be difficult for all. Rapid 
and easy production is better accomplished the closer the crea- 
tive units are to the end-phase of production. In order to 
make this more understandable, we may visualize the course 
of development through which a process of creation goes, from 
the stage in statu nascendi through a number of intermediate 
stages up to the final phase. Patterns of creative units, wheth- 
er they originate in the private personality of the actor or in 
the culture to which he belongs are in various stages of de- 
velopment. If a creative unit exists in an individual close to 
its status nascendi--that is, in a rather amorphous state--the 
spontaneous: production may be slowed down and there may be 
danger of a production with a forced and distorted appearance. 
This is, however, not the general rule. There are individual 
creators in whom the span between the status nascendi of a 
work and its end-phase is very narrow, such as children and 
primitive artists. There are others in whom the span is ex- 
tremely wide, such as composers of monumental works of art, 
like Beethoven and Wagner. If a performance is called forth 
too early and abruptly, the tension in the individual will be 
greater than if it were called forth when ripe for presentation. 
Similarly, the tension will be almost nil if the performance is 
called forth too late, because the individual will have passed 
the peak of his warming-up process. 

An illustration of this phenomena is also provided by 
collective forms which are composed of finished symbols, such 
as fairy-tales, folk-plays and many forms of primitive comedy. 
A fairy-tale is composed of symbols which have a finished ex- 
pression in every grown-up individual who has lived in the cul- 
ture of which the specific fairy-tale is a product. Cinderella 
or Snow White, for instance, sensitize ready-made symbols in 
the spontaneous actors who are portraying them, and thus a 
rapid and easily-warmed up production is possible. This, how- 
ever, has little to do with individual talent but refers to the 
“collective” or social spontaneity. It is found to be true of the 
class of individuals who have been indoctrinated in their child- 
hood with these fairy-tale symbols which they now portray in 
the spontaneity theatre. The amount of spontaneity necessary 
for their production is extremely small. The production comes 
easy to them. 
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Similarly, a certain class of individuals will readily be 
able to portray a joke spontaneously, or jokes for which they 
have developed a cultural affinity. These same actors may be 
found extremely inferior in spontaneity work of a more indi- 
vidualized kind, depending as it does upon individual rather than 
collective spontaneity. 

A director of production could profit greatly from the 
analysis of cultural forms and their effectiveness before an 
audience. The problem of the assignment of réles to an actor 
is a task which he has to face a dozen times a day in spontane- 
ity work. If he is aware of the mental organization of every 
one of his actors and of the degree of development within them 
of the cultural and individual rdles to which they are assign- 
able, he will make his choices with a certain amount of preci- 
sion. 

It is a characteristic of artistic production that the so- 
called “work of art” passes through a series of stages of de- 
velopment. It is very rare, for instance, that a poem is writ- 
ten at one sitting. It is still rarer that a novel or a drama 
finds its final form in the course of the first written version. 
A piece of sculpture which is left unfinished in one of the in- 
termediate stages is often called a “torso.” The implication 
is, when one speaks of a torso, not only that it is an incom- 
plete work, but also something defective and undesirable. In 
all spontaneity production, it is not the finished work of the ar- 
tist but these imperfect, unfinished stages which have the great- 
est significance, and it requires the readiness of the individual 
actor or dramatist to put them into action, to transpose them 
into movement, gestures, dialogue and interaction. If the indi- 
vidual actor were to try to actualize a creative idea when it 
is in a premature and rudimentary form, the presentation 
might not carry any force or leave any definite impression. It 
may have passed long ago through the rudimentary state but 
nevertheless in the course of time it will have lost for the in- 
dividual the warmth of any present inspiration. Another aspect 
is demonstrated in the case of an actor who, although the idea 
he is trying to actualize is in a mature stage, nevertheless 
fails to make a good impression because he himself is not yet 
warmed up--that is, it is his warming-up process which is in 
a rudimentary state. He may find himself over-reaching, and 
the impression he will give is that of being cramped or forced. 
We see here that there is for a creative unit, one most favor- 
able moment of actualization. 

We have found this to be true of ideas which are com- 
mon to all individuals who belong to the same culture: fairy- 
tales, religious ideas, etc., as described above, or ideas which 
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are significant only for one individual or a small group of in- 
dividuals. The individual scale of depth-production follows sim- 
ilar mechanisms to those of the general cultural scale of depth- 
production. 

The cultivation of the torso and the consciousness of 
its worth has stimulated the development of a new sort of 
dramatist. He does not write: he is the prompter of ideas. 
He warms up his actors to the ideas which, at the same time, 
are maturing within him. Often the dramatist himself must en- 
act the central person of an idea, but whether he is functioning 
as auxiliary ego (playwright) or co-actor, to his actors, his in- 
tensity and enthusiasm transfer themselves to them; they act 
almost as if under the influence of deep suggestion. 

The spontaneity theatre revolutionized the function of 
the dramatist. He is a part of the immediate theatre. His 
subjective being is still controlled by the dramatic theme he 
wants to produce. He is not yet freed from it since it is not 
yet finished. He experiences an inspired, individual struggle 
for expression--the birth-pangs of creativity--far more strongly 
than he experiences his “work of art” itself. The dramatist is 
the all-important and interesting phenomenon, as long as the 
work is unfinished within his mind. His individuality loses all 
its importance once it is finished, however. 


PATHOLOGY OF SPONTANEITY WORK 


Research into the creative act and the mechanics of 
production has here been presented merely in its general out- 
line. A systematic program of study should be worked out for 
every one of the many problems which have emerged in the 
course of our experimentation, but whose importance has hard- 
ly been sketched. It seems to me that further research will 
demonstrate that there are certain principles which determine 
creative production and certain techniques which stimulate and 
facilitate the development of these principles. Time, for in- 
stance, is one of the factors upon which a new light is thrown. 
In spontaneity states and in creative acts, time has a different 
meaning from that which it has in the conventional theatre or 
in life. The duration of a conventional drama is far too long 





Sthis may explain why the sight of ‘the dramatist when he ap- 
pears on the stage at the end of the first night of his play is al- 
most invariably an anticlimax and sometimes provocative of humor at 
his expense. 
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for the spontaneity theatre, just as the real life-span of a man 
is too long for a conventional drama. A radical shortening of 
the whole creative process is necessary in psychodramatic 
work. Here, acts are richer in inspiration than acts in life or 
in a conventional drama. At the same time, they require a 
greater speed of presentation. But if they are too quickly pre- 
sented, in an over-heated manner, the result is a distorted ef- 
fect upon the co-participants as well as the spectator. Like- 
wise, they can be presented far too slowly. The duration of 
spontaneity states is therefore not only a theoretical but also 
an important practical problem. The crowding of inspiration 
into a short span of time, or an extreme shortening of an act 
is often found to be a strain on the performer. He cannot car- 
ry on indefinitely with a creative act at the required intensity. 
The intensity of the spontaneous act cannot last beyond a cer- 
tain point in time without weakening. The actor must come to 
a pause sooner or later. It is therefore important that, be- 
sides the process of act-making, he has the process of pause- 
making under control. An act is rhythmically followed by a 
pause and so on. Tension is followed by relaxation. There is 
a duration of tension and a duration of relaxation; both are 
measurable. A spontaneous act should not therefore, continue 
past the moment when relaxation threatens to set in. This is 
an inner creative crisis which is significant in every type of 
spontaneous performance, physical or mental, artistic or social. 
(This factor is known to athletes--especially to prize-fighters. 
A psychological knock-out takes place long before the physical 
knock-out. A faulty warming-up process in the losing fighter 
can generally be found responsible for a premature end to the 
fight.) The more extraordinary and the more original the type 
of creative stimulus, the greater will be the demands upon the 
individual performer and the more will he be forced to summon 
all the spontaneity he can muster in order to prove adequate. 
Production proceeds in upswings, with intermittent pauses for 
rest and recovery. 

In the conventional theatre, the development of the 
drama is pre-established in all its phases. Every one of the 
earlier scenes prepares for the later scenes; thus a conven- 
tional drama does not confine its effect upon the spectator to 
the scenes immediately visible. It is the sum of all the scenes 
which have been acted out upon the stage, up to a certain mo- 
ment, which produces the definite expectancies and tensions in 
the spectator at that moment. Throughout the course of the 
drama, his attention is being continuously shaped and directed. 
Therefore, a scene is often far more powerful in its effect 
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than it is in itself. This means that, if a certain scene is lift- 
ed from a drama and presented alone without the experience of 
all the scenes preceding it, it carries far less effect and mean- 
ing than when viewed in its proper place in the drama as a 
whole. 

In the spontaneity theatre, the situation is different--at 
least, in part. The decisive factor is not as much the total 
work (the drama), but the force of the individual scenic “atoms.” 
The performers cannot depend upon a deus ex machina like a 
prompter to come to the rescue when they forget a word or a 
gesture in their parts. Here they do not fill a preéstablished 
measure, time, with words and gestures. They must act inthe 
moment--first in one moment and then in another. After the 
whole process is over, it may be looked upon as a “work of 
art” or a “play,” but none of the performers knew ahead of 
time, with any certainty, what pattern the different acts and 
scenes were to combine into, in the end. The acts are sepa- 
rated from one another; a number of separated, independent ef- 
forts are made, and they form a chain of impulses which il- 
luminate the process from moment to moment. 

The complexities of a spontaneity theatre are therefore 
enormous. Not only the actor but the spectator, too, experi- 
ences individual moments and acts--not contrived combinations 
of ideas. The spectator may add certain factors to the scene, 
giving to the sketch some unity of his own. On the other hand, 
the producer of a spontaneity theatre may arrange scenes and 
themes in such a fashion that development of character and 
unity of motivation is approximated. 





MACHINE-DRAMA AND THE SPONTANEITY PRINCIPLE 


Just as a spontaneity scale and spontaneity quotients for 
individuals can be constructed, I have found it useful to arrange 
all forms and combinations of the theatre (in the broad sense) 
on a scale which shows their respective quotients of spontanei- 
ty. This scale runs from one extreme, whose prototype is the 
motion-picture film, to the other, whose prototype is the spon- 
taneity theatre. Long before machines like the printing-press 
and the motion-picture film were invented and used for the sup- 
port of the cultural conserves, man, by mnemotechnic, had 
made himself the vehicle of conserves. He also developed 
forms of the theatre, like the puppet theatre, which followed 
the mechanical principle very closely. But whereas in the mo- 
tion-picture film the moment of performance is one hundred 
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percent mechanical, into the mechanical performance of a pup- 
pet theatre there enters one human, spontaneous factor, the 
emotions of the puppet-director who pulls the strings. On a 
spontaneity scale, the puppet theatre would come a few points 
away from the mechanical principle typified by the film; in the 
puppet theatre there is a spontaneity quotient involved--however 
minimal. This spontaneity quotient looms larger in other forms 
of the theatre, in the conventional drama, for instance. However, 
mechanical careful rehearsal may tend to make the play, the 
amount of spontaneity which trickles through is nevertheless 
greater than in a puppet theatre. The extra spontaneity factors 
are here projected from a group of actors and not--as in the 
puppet theatre--from one person only: the puppet director. 

The production of a motion-picture consists of two 
stages: the presentation of the film before the public (and it 
is with the film at the moment of presentation that we are deal- 
ing here) and the actual production of the film at some previ- 
ous time and place. The second stage corresponds to the pro- 
duction and preparation of a drama for its premiére. In the 
first stage--the presentational stage of the film--that we are 
used to considering as the essence of the theatre is entirely 
eliminated. The living actors, themselves, are obliterated from 
the experience of the spectator. What has remained is a can- 
vas filled with moving, up-to-date hieroglyphs. Like the film, 
the book, when it is in its performance situation (which is to 
say, being read by someone) makes the presence of the living 
personality of the author unnecessary. The film, too, sup- 
presses the actual process which brought about its existence. 
For the film--just as for the book--the moment has no mean- 
ing. Both can be repeated indefinitely, just like a gramophone 
record. They follow the principle which is characteristic for 
all cultural conserves, the suppression of a living, creative 
process. This is true whether we consider a musical compo- 
sition, a dramatic production portrayed by a group of actors, 
or the production of a symphony of words--a novel or a scien- 
tific dissertation. Each is replaced by machinery of conserva- 
tion. 

I have already discussed the changes in the spontaneity 
quotient of a production at the moment of performance as one 
moves from the hundred-percent-conserve end of the scale (the 
film) towards the hundred-percent-spontaneity end of it, of 
which portion the spontaneity theatre is an illustration, but not 
for the end itself. Close to the film on the scale are forms 
like the puppet theatre. Both have in common the elimination 
of surprise to the performer during the performance. A form 
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which can be said to tend towards the spontaneous end of the 
scale is the commedia dell’arte. The two opposite ends of the 
scale can be classified as the rigid principle and the fluid 
principle. The commedia dell’arte cannot be considered a true 
spontaneity theatre in our modern sense, although in its begin- 
nings it had a more spontaneous character. If we analyze it 
backward, it appears like a naive form of the conventional 
drama. Rigid, ever-recurring types like “Columbine,” “Harle- 
quin” and “Pantaloon,” together with prearranged situations in 
an inflexible sequence were of the essence in commedia 
dell’arte. The lines themselves were unwritten and it is in 
this feature that the improvisatory character of the form came 
to expression, but because the same situations and plots, and 
the same types of réles were repeated again and again, the 
improvisatory character of the dialogue which prevailed when a 
cast was new disappeared little by little, the more often they 
repeated a given plot. They became slaves of their own recol- 
lection of the way they created each rdéle, with the result that, 
after a given period of time (which, in the laboratory, can be 
predicted with accuracy) hardly a sentence or joke in the dia- 
logue was any longer spontaneous. It was a victory of partly- 
conscious, partly-unconscious mnemotechnic over spontaneity. 
The actors began to play from faulty memory and hence they 
produced bad drama as well as bad spontaneity. They worked 
without a concept of the moment, or of the cultural conserve, 
and without a knowledge of the pathological implications of 
spontaneity. They might, by these means, have checked their 
own processes of production and saved them from degenerating 
into the opposite of what they set out to accomplish. The mod- 
ern theory of spontaneity, with its techniques based on experi- 
mental research, has made it possible for spontaneity work to 
start from a solid base and grow gradually into a tangible and 
feasible approach to the drama. 

We have learned that the cultural conserve is not an in- 
escapable trap. Its stultifying effect can be corrected. Instead 
of making the machine an agent of the cultural conserve--which 
would be the course of least resistance and one of fatal regres- 
sion into a general enslavement of man to a degree beyond 
that of his most primitive prototype--it is possible to make the 
machine an agent and a supporter of spontaneity. The radio 
and spontaneous performance can be combined, and also the 
film and spontaneity. Indeed, every type of machine can be- 
come a stimulus to spontaneity instead of a substitute for it. 
Therefore, beyond the limited domain of the theatre, the con- 
cepts of spontaneity and spontaneity training loom as the most 
important remedial agents for present civilization in its total- 
ity. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WHEELER, RAYMOND H.: “The Science of Psychology.” An 
Introductory Study. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1940. Pp. xviii, 436. 





The author defines psychology in his opening chapter as 
“That science which studies the problems of human relations 
with an emphasis upon the interplay of individual human minds 
or personalities, and their respective structures.” If the read- 
er who comes upon that statement should expect to find a sys- 
tematic treatment of interpersonal relations in the chapters 
that follow, he will be disappointed. For after a brief and cer- 
emonious bow toward “the interplay of individual human minds 
or personalities,” the author hurries off to fight the battle of 
wholes-and-parts all over again, and the reader must be con- 
tent with a few figurative allusions to interpersonal processes 
from there on. 

Admittedly the slogan “problems of human relations” has 
become a popular one in the social sciences, and it would be a 
hardy psychologist indeed who would pretend to find his prob- 
lems elsewhere than in human relationships. The study of in- 
terpersonal relations is a kind of band-wagon in modern psy- 
chology, and the author can hardly be blamed for getting on it 
in his first chapter. However, if Professor Wheeler’s book 
fairly represents the point of view of organismic, or Gestalt 
psychology, the discrepancy between his definition of psychology 
and the content of the book raises an interesting question. Is 
the Gestalt orientation adequate for the study of social interac- 
tion? 

As a general philosophy, the organismic slant on human 
behavior is more productive than the older mechanistic view. 
As Professor Wheeler points out, its emphasis on the inter- 
relationships of the parts of a field, its derivation of “proper- 
ties” from position in a field of acting forces, represent a more 
determined effort to see the complexity of data than the older 
cause and effect mode of analysis. However, those who advo- 
cate such a point of view most strenuously, the Gestalt psychol- 
ogists, have a tendency to confuse their particular bias toward 
phenomena with facts about data and this book is no exception. 

The set of scientific laws which it offers turn out to be 
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eight statements which express the Gestalt point of view very 
adequately. But to take them as general laws about behavior 
is to blind oneself to some of the most important problems 
which confront psychology. To accept them as laws is to be 
content with such a statement as this: “The personality of the 
individual is a field property of the total organized behavior 
pattern and is over-summative in character,”--because the Law 
of Field Properties can be written after it in brackets. Or 
again, it is to be content with this statement: “Primitive soci- 
eties contain individuals who are very much alike; all primi- 
tive societies, as societies, are very much alike. Each mem- 
ber of the group does about the same things, thinks the same 
way, and depends to a minimum upon other members of the 
group for his existence,”--because it is useful in illustrating 
the Law of Reciprocal Change. 

However, there are sections of this book which do not 
confuse bias with fact. These are the sections on intelligent 
behavior, observational behavior, and learning. Here the or- 
ganismic frame of reference is contrasted sharply and well 
with the S-R approach to experimental psychology, and the con- 
cepts of goal, motive, field, insight have a clear operational 
meaning. At this level of experimentation on the non-social as- 
pects of behavior, Gestalt psychology does produce a body of 
fact and acquits itself well as a way of ordering it. Unfortu- 
nately though, as soon as the author moves away from a con- 
sideration of problem-box learning or whole-vs.-part memori- 
zation, in short, whenever he begins to talk about problems of 
human relations, these concepts become mere figures of speech. 
To talk about motives when you have a hungry rat in a maze 
is justifiable and operationally sound. But to say “The problem 
of world peace is partly a psychological problem of overbalanc- 
ing the motive to dominate with the motive to enjoy the fruits 
of peace and security” is to give more meaning to the concept 
of motive than the traffic will bear. 

This suggests that the chief reason for the failure of 
organismic psychology to come to grips with the problems of 
interpersonal relations is methodological. The experimental 
methods am the concepts of Gestalt psychology, adapted to the 
study of non-social behavior, are not yet adequate to explore 
interpersonal processes. Until they are, we may expect produc 
tive work in this field to be done by those who have taken over 
the organismic bias without exalting it to the status of law, and 
who are willing to explore new methods in studying human re- 
lations. 





Ruth Gallagher 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
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VON WIESE, LEOPOLE: Sociology (edited and annotated by 
Franz H. Mueller). New York: Oskar Piest, 1941. 


This book is a translation of three articles by Leopold 
von Wiese. The historical and systematic Introduction first ap- 
peared in the Woérterbuch der Volkswirtschaft (1932); the “The- 
ory of Social Relations” was taken from the Handwérterbuch 
der Soziologie (1931); and the last article, “The Social Distin- 
guished from the Spiritual and the Cultural” was first pub- 
lished, in quite similar form, in Leipzig (1936) under the title 
Sozial, geistig und kulturell. Together they constitute a suc- 
cinct and relatively complete outline of Wiese’s system and his 
defense of the scientific autonomy of sociology. 

Part One, for the most part, seeks to differentiate so- 
ciology from other sciences. While its close connection with 
biology has been broken, sociology’s connection with psychology 
has tended to become closer; and an increase of the “sociolog- 
ical approach” in other sciences has made for further confu- 
sion in regard to the exact nature of sociology. Its existence 
as a separate and special science therefore needs reéxamina- 
tion. This emphasis on the autonomy of sociology is quite gen- 
erally conceded to be one of Wiese’s valuable contributions-- 
entirely apart from any consideration of the validity of his de- 
scription of in what that autonomy consists. Thus sociology 
must be distinguished from ethics, social psychology, political 
science, social philosophy, and from an encyclopedia of the 
social sciences. This delimitation of the field of study is a 
useful scientific procedure. Wiese says: 














Underlying this strictly delimited concept of an autono- 
mous science of sociology is the long experience of the 
history of all science, that a clearly limited and defined 
statement of the problem must be the foundation, and 
that a systematic, uniform construction and a corre- 
spondence between the subject matter and the methodolo- 
gy must never be lost sight of (p. 21). 


Part Two outlines the “Theory of Social Relations”--the 
specifically “social” or interhuman phenomena with which so- 
ciology is concerned. The existence of these interhuman phe- 
nomena is not self-evident, for in concrete reality they are en- 
tangled with psycho-physical phenomena. “....a special science 
with a methodology of its own is required to abstract the inter- 
human” (p. 28). Thus Wiese escapes the dangers of empiri- 
cism which so often flow from a lack of methodological aware- 
ness. 
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The author states concisely his earlier somewhat con- 
fused distinction between process and relationship: a social 
relationship is a social process caught in a moment of time. 

It is a static picture. The view fundamental to sociology is, 
however, that the “social” is a “chain of occurrences flowing 
along with time”; a dynamic analysis, in terms of processes, 
is therefore more adequate. In most general terms, these so- 
cial processes consist in approaching and distancing. “There 
is no relationship between men which does not represent some 
distance between them, and every mutual occurrence represents 
some change in the distance between them” (p. 31). A social 
process, therefore, is one which brings men closer together in 
social space or places them farther apart. By the elaboration 
of this system, Wiese seeks to “arrive at a comprehensive con- 
cept of the whole of social life.” This follows a generalizing 
procedure which does not explain individualities--the unique, 
with its “tones and tints”--but attempts to show similarities. 
General sociology, in contrast to the special sociologies, even 
disregards the purposes of the given association or dissocia- 
tion, according to Wiese, and seeks to determine only direction 
and degree of the distance between social individuals. 

Due to the difficulties and misunderstandings to which 
sociological theories have been subjected on the score of posit- 
ing a social “reality,” Wiese, who so strongly emphasizes the 
isolability of the distinctly social, is careful to define just what 
he means; he explicity denies the “reality” of society: 


We intentionally do not say “society.” There is no sub- 
stantive that could be called “society.” There are only 
integrated occurrences which therefore have a mere ver- 
bal character....(p. 27). ....social structures do not exist 
in space..... If we attribute to them any reality it can- 
not be the reality of the perceivable but reality in the 
sense of an active force affecting and influencing life 

(p. 39). 


In other words, social structures are simply social relation- 
ships which have become standardized and regulated, and social 
relationships are the product of social processes. On the other 
hand, Wiese usually seems to consider it scientifically legiti- 
mate to regard “individuals” as substantive. He is not entirely 
clear on this point: 


Our naive inclination to see only sensibly perceivable 
“objective” things even in the spiritual sphere seems to 
observe and to verify original and permanent qualities 
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and attributes attached to individuals. But even these 
seemingly firm characteristics can, to a great extent, be 
reduced to social processes by which the ego of individ- 
uals appears only as one component alongside the others 
(p. 38). 


Had he consistently pursued this line of reasoning, the author 
would have come to the position that the “reality” of individuals 
is no more a scientific problem than the “reality” of society. 

The delimitation of general sociology has been criticized 
on the grounds that its fundamental categories--direction and 
degree of sociation--are not adequate for a systematization of 
basic sociological factors. This criticism Wiese attempts to 
refute by the remark: “We hope that we have made it clear my 
that to increase the categories beyond those of direction and 
degree would endanger the basic idea that all interhuman rela- 
tions are included as results of processes of binding and loosen- 
ing and nothing else” (p. 45). This is in no way an adequate 
refutation, for it is precisely to endanger that basic idea that 
the criticism is intended. The question that is of importance 
here is one that must always be raised, even in regard to the 
most general systematization of a science: Are these cate- 
gories of value in working the data with which one is concerned 
into scientifically usable form? The function of systematiza- 
tion is not to circumscribe research, to prevent intrusion on 
some other scientific territory, but to activate research, in or- 
der that the territory involved, or any other, may be worked 
more fruitfully. Because Wiese’s system, for the most part, 
has not been predictively pointed, the studies which flow from 
it have largely remained on the discriptive level. 

A good deal of the remainder of Part Two consists in 
the summary of the theory of social relations which had been 
fully developed, for the English-speaking world in the Wiese- 
Becker Systematic Sociology. The author restates his general 
formula for the analysis of social relations: P (social process) 
equals A (attitude of the participating individuals) times S (the 
situation). A is composed of innate peculiarities and past “ex- 
perience”; while S is composed of the non-human environment 
and the attitudes of other participating persons. There follows 
a summary of the various subprocesses of association and dis- 
sociation, and an analysis of the types of social structure, 
which are differentiated--largely on the basis of their suscepti- 
bility to the influence of individual disposition--into crowds, 
groups, and abstract collectivities: 
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Crowds are very much like the empirical individual in 
his characteristics....groups possess an organization which 
prescribes the activity of the individual....abstract collec- 
tivities are considered to be supra-personal, and thus re- 
moved as far as possible from the empiric individual 
man (p. 72). 





That is, there is a progressive increase in the duration, degree 
of organization, abstractness, and power of traditional controls 
of these social structures, and a consequent greater social 
force, to use Durkheim’s term. 

The scientific value of this system is held to be that it 
enables one to isolate the explicitly social element in behavior: 


We hold that the importance of the theory of social rela- 
tions consists principally in that it affords a consistent 
view of the whole of humanity, in which the social forces 
are isolated from the interconnections and relationships 
within the world of things, from the relations of things to 
man and from purely individual forces; so that we may 
clearly understand the activity of the social sphere ac- 
cording to its various kinds, degrees, possibilities and 
limits of activity (p. 78). 


Wiese is right in denying the validity of Sombart’s criti- 
cism that “‘....an isolation of a distinct part from a complex 
phenomenon as is brought about through an isolating abstraction 
is, in my opinion, entirely inadmissible in the realm of the 
Geisteswissenschaften.’” (p. 106). Sombart’s position lies on 
the border of an extreme functionalism which would require 
the social “scientist” to grasp the total spiritual “quality” of a 
situation. Like many others--Dilthey, Spengler, Benedict to a 
large degree--he goes beyond legitimate functionalism (which 
itself is an abstraction, not an analysis of total concrete reali- 
ty), into the non-scientific search for the mystical essence of 
a culture. The question is not whether social science should 
abstract, but what kind of abstraction is legitimate in terms of 
its problems. In this latter retard, Wiese’s treatment is not 
adequate. Although there is no mention of Weber in these three 
essays, the author has occasional brief references to him in 
his earlier works, which signify that he accepts Weber’s defi- 
nition of sociology as an “understanding” science. However 
(and here Sombart’s criticism is more justified), his treatment 
of the subject often belies that acceptance, for his behaviorism 
and his regard for the natural-scientific method prevent him 
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from developing techniques that take “meaning” into account. 
He accepts Weber’s definition, but makes no use of it. 

In Part Three, the author reaffirms the autonomy of the 
“social” element in all processes, and states that determina- 
tion of “What is the social?” is the central task of sociology. 
By definition, the social is all forces which engender associa- 
tion or avoidance between men, and sociology becomes there- 
fore a study of the processes and structures through which 
these forces find expression. Like the object of any other sci- 
ence the “social” does not exist in a distinct and separate way. 
These ideas constitute the central theme of the whole book. 

These three essays draw together in concise form the 
important elements of Wiese’s work, and bring up again the 
controversy which has surrounded the attempt to develop a sys- 
tematic sociology. Criticism of a system of sociology may be 
of two kinds, which must be clearly distinguished. On the one 
hand, the whole attempt at systematization may be condemned 
as “deductive armchair philosophizing,” hence as a completely 
abortive effort to develop a scientific sociology. Such criticism, 
while often pointing to legitimate weaknesses in a system, may 
also expose scientific limitations in the critic himself, insofar 
as it denies the function of the conceptual side of the scientific 
procedure, and thereby blocks its explicit use. The second 
type of criticism, while recognizing the legitimacy of the at- 
tempt to systematize sociological concepts--to be deductive, if 
you will--points to limitations of a particular systematization. 
It is at this point that Wiese’s system may be criticized. Be- 
cause it precedes too many of the problems which it attempts 
to solve, adequate methodological tools have not been de- 
veloped. While the central classification of sociological phe- 
nomena into processes and structures of sociation is a useful 
descriptive device, its analytic usefulness is limited. 

Though it is easy to make too facile an explanation of 
the strong interest among German sociologists in systematiza- 
tion on the basis of their struggle for academic recognition, 
still that is not a factor to be disregarded. The precise dem- 
onstration of the autonomy of their science was essential to 
German sociologists if they were to achieve the desired aca- 
demic position. This proved to be both a difficulty and an ad- 
vantage, as Wiese’s work shows. On the one hand, it led to 
the exaggeration of the separateness of the social sciences and 
tended toward a rigid system which focused attention on the 
boundaries of the science instead of its functioning. This very 
emphasis on the science’s uniqueness, however, had also a dis- 
tinct advantage in creating methodological awareness, and 
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reémphasizing the nature of the scientific process. This was a 
necessary reémphasis in view of a dominant “raw empiricism” 
which heightened the dangers inherent in the conceptual and 
theoretical phase of science by denying its existence instead of 
recognizing its function. Doubtless more important than the 
academic situation in Germany in stimulating efforts toward 
systematization was the felt need for “pointing” sociological 
analysis, so that research could have importance for sharply 
defined theoretical problems. Wiese has contributed to this 
“scientific self-consciousness”; and therein lies the chief value 
of his Sociology. 

It is well to note at this point that there is a fairly 
close relation between sociometry and some aspects of Wiese’s 
work. Although there is no specific connection between his sys- 
tematization of societal processes and sociometric research, 
there is a basic similarity in the sociation frame of reference. 
The sociometric emphasis on the need for study of the dynamic 
relationships between and among individuals as crucial to the 
study of society is in full accord with Wiese’s position. It also 
often approaches near to that aspect of “formal” sociology 
which is associated not so much with Wiese as with Simmel, 
as for instance Moreno’s statement: 





Can the foundations of human society be reached and, 
perhaps, uncovered if we do not begin with that aspect of 
human interrelations which all types of human society, 
from the most primitive pattern of the past to the most 
complex pattern of the future, must have in common--the 
patterns of relationship which human beings form with 
one another and which persist underground, regardless 

of what religious, social, political and technological struc- 
ture is superimposed upon them and rules on the sur- 
face? (Sociometry, Vol. IV, no. 1, p. 18.) 


In filling in some of the details of the processes of so- 
ciation--only the outline of which Wiese has sketched--sociome- 
try has demonstrated both the strength and limitations of the 
sociation frame of reference. While, like Wiese’s work, it has 
too often proven to be only a descriptive device, sociometry 
has also occasionally demonstrated its greater scientific useful- 
ness by being predictively pointed. (There is, to be sure, no 
sharp line of distinction between descriptive and predictive ac- 
tivity: What is predictive for one scientific problem may be 
only classificatory for another.) 

There is a wide range of sociological problems, how- 
ever, which sociometry, as it is defined by its research, is 
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not equipped to study. Like Wiese’s system, it is at least 
partly a protest against the “philosophic” and intuitive proced- 
ures of social science--a protest which does not always distin- 
guish between objectivity in method and objectivity in subject 
matter. The problems of sociology are to be solved neither 
by demanding that the methods be “subjective” nor that the data 
be “objective.” Parsons’ important Structure of Social Action 
admirably describes the dilemma which sociology continues to 
face because it insists either that subjective data are qualita- 
tively different, and not therefore able to be studied by the 
methods of positive science, or else that the concept of subjec- 
tive data is a mystical survival which has no place in a sci- 
ence. Insofar as Wiese’s systematization and sociometry seek 
to put a behavioristic (in the narrow sense) limitation on soci- 
ology, they do not escape this dilemma. 





Howard Becker and 
Milton Yinger 
University of Wisconsin 
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Measurement of Human Relations: An Introduction to 
the Study of the Interaction of Individuals, by Eliot Chapple, 
Division of Anthropology, Harvard University, with the collabor- 
ation of Conrad M. Arensberg, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Provincetown, Mass., The Journal Press, pp. 147. 








REPORTS 


DR. GEORGE GALLUP, of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, has joined the Editorial Board of SOCIOMETRY. 


PSYCHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE. A meeting of socio- 
logists, anthropologists, psychologists and psychiatrists is te 
take place at Beacon Hill, Beacon, N.Y., on June 28, 1941. 
Three discussion groups have been arranged, dealing with the 
relationship of sociometry to other social sciences. The main 
address will be made by Dr. George A. Lundberg, Editor of 
Sociometry. The chairman of the discussion group on sociolo- 
gy is to be Dr. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., of Cornell. Of the 
discussion group on psychology Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, of the 
Office of Radio Research will be the chairman, and Dr. Mar- 
garet Mead of the American Museum of Natural History will 
preside over the discussion group on anthropology. 

In addition to the above, among those who will be pres- 
ent are: Dr. Barbara S. Burks, of Columbia University, Dr. 
F. Stuart Chapin, of the University of Minnesota, Dr. Adolf 
Meyer of Johns Hopkins Hospital, Dr. George P. Murdock of 
Yale, Dr. Henry A. Murray, Jr., of Harvard, Dr. Theodore M. 
Newcomb of University of Michigan, Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer, of 
the University of Chicago, Drs. S. Bernard Wortis and Bruno 
Solby, of New York City, and others. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL has pre- 
pared an important survey, “The Prediction of Personal Adjust- 
ment,” by Paul Horst, Ph.D., with the collaboration of Paul 
Wallin and Louise Guttman, and others. This survey was in- 
spired by “the need of the national defense program for a rig- 
orous reexamination of fundamental prediction problems in the 
vocational field.” 


THE THEATRE FOR PSYCHODRAMA, ST. ELIZABETHS 
HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D.C. A demonstration of 
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psychodramatic work is to take place on June 8, 1941. There 

will be an introductory talk by J. L. Moreno, whose first visit 
it will be to this newly-established psychodramatic unit. The 

Theatre for Psychodrama is under the direction of Miss Fran- 
ces Herriott. 


AMERICAN CONGRESS ON GENERAL SEMANTICS. The 
Second American Congress on General Semantics will be held 
at the University of Denver on August 1 and 2, 1941. In con- 
nection with a Round Table Conference on Therapeutic Dramat- 
ics, sociometric and psychodramatic techniques will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. Elwood Murray, Chairman of the Department of 
Speech and Dramatic Arts of the University of Denver, and 
others. 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. Mr. S. Denton 
Morford will present a paper on “The RGle of the Warming-Up 
Process in Social Situations” at the meeting of the Western 
Psychological Society at its meeting in June. This paper will 
appear in an early issue. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, Volume 6, 
Number 3, for June, 1941, will contain a paper by Dr. George A. 
Lundberg which discusses the work of Stuart C. Dodd, Samuel 
A. Stouffer and George P. Murdock. The title of the paper is 
“What Are Sociological Problems?” In the November issue the 
paper which Dr. Albert J. Murphy read before the Section on 
Sociology and Psychiatry of the 1940 Annual Meeting of the 
American Sociological Society will be published under the title 
“A New Approach to the Study of the Leadership Process.” 


BELLEVUE HOSPITAL, PSYCHIATRIC DIVISION, NEW 

YORK CITY. A sociometric study was carried out by R. L. 
Jenkins and F. J. Curran in the Children’s and Adolescents’ 
Ward and is described in a report by Frank J. Curran, M.D. 
and Paul Schilder, M.D. in the Journal of Criminal Psychopathol- 

, Volume II, Number 3, for January, 1941. The report is 
entitled “A Constructive Approach to the Problems of Childhood 
and Adolescence.” 








